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| Ce7f Like Other Tools Need Care. © : 
And, Chewi ng Gum js Good for Thi 


A, A WORKMAN is known by his tools 
so you can be judged by the cleanliness 
and care you give your teeth, your chew- 
ing tools. When you enjoy gum you help 
WHITEN AND BRIGHTEN your teeth because 
the gentle, natural process of chewing 
tends to scrub and POLISH THE SURFACES 
and remove food particles. Your smile 
becomes more attractive, too. Four ways 
toward Good Teeth are Right Food, 
Personal Attention, Dentist’s Inspec- 
tion and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 


Get some delicious Chewing Gum today. 


THERE’S A REASON, A TIME 


AND A PLACE FOR CHEWING GUM 
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RETAILING 


Principles and Practices of Retail Organization, 
Buying, Advertising, Selling, and Management 


By G. HENRY RICHERT 
A STR Oo N CG L H N K | *The latest and most comprehensive text for teaching this 


subject in the secondary school field. 








*Deals with retail store operation in both the large and 


IN YOUR SCHOOL? |] smant stores. 


If your pupils fail in their studies, nine times out of ten *Emphasizes the marketing structure, merchandising, and 


, ss ij ing! i ow 3 
gay = dng Breen See ce wen the basic philosophy of successful retailing. Adapted to 


students do not know how to read effectively. Failure in both full-time and part-time classes. 
one or more subjects is readily traced to this fundamental 


IMPROVING YOUR READING and READING FOR SKILL employee training. and in teaching retailing courses in 
are two new remedial reading texts which tackle this prob- secondary echools 
lem and solve it with amazing success. Providing a wide ’ x 
range of exercises, diagnostic and achievement tests, and in- } 
corporating every known device used in remedial work, | 
these two volumes set up an adaptable workable program. | 


| List Price, $2.00 


weakness. | *Written by an author who is experienced in store work, 


For Elementary Schools and Junior High Schools 





Wilkinson and Brown’s 
IMPROVING YOUR READING | ree " , A 
Price $1.00 Write our nearest office for further information 


For Junior and Senior High Schools 


Broening, Law, Wilkinson and Ziegler’s 
READING FOR SKILL 


Edition with Answers $1.30 Edition without Answers $1.20 
Write for your copy of our free booklet No. 18 
NOBLE and NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., New York | 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





The Gregg Publishing Company 
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A Good Pattern 


In these days of extremes: communism on the one hand and fascism 
on the other, democracy holds to the middle of the road. Some critics 
claim, however, that many of our institutions are more autocratic or 
authoritarian than democratic. They cite our Prussian systems of school 
discipline and the dictators in our colleges and universities. It is grati- 
fying, therefore, that we have one example of a smooth working, effective 
democratic organization: the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
It is democratic to the nth degree. Its voluntary membership, which in- 
cludes all grades of service, runs its local branches; stages its convention 
district programs; elects its officers, committeemen, and delegates; de- 
termines its own policies; raises and spends its own money. The PSEA 
practices the democratic way of life in a free, warm, cordial, creative 
manner. 
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“WHAT’S 


APPENDIX 


MEAN?’ 


Often an appendix means an 
operation. It can mean two weeks 
in the hospital and quite a long 
convalescence. Like every disab- 
ling sickness or accident it means 
doctors, medicines, laboratories, 
expenses, and time. To unpro- 
tected teachers it means hundreds 
of dollars they simply haven’t got. 
It means debt. 


To Educators-protected teachers it means 
a temporary interruption in a sure exist- 
ence. No other contract is so comfort- 
ingly inclusive. No loss of time finds 
you unprotected, whether from 


Sickness 
Accident 
Quarantine 


Costs are low—never over 244% of the 
weekly salary you protect. Mail this 
coupon and learn how to forget these 
worries. 
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LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 

















Modern and Progressive 


Grades 1-3, 1938 Copyright 
Grades 4-6, 1937-38 Copyright 


THE CURRICULUM READERS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
By 


Clara Belle Baker, Edna Dean 
Baker, Mary Maud Reed 


Net Price 
PLAYMATES (P-P, Cloth Cover) .$0.24 


PLAYMATES (P-P, Board Cover). .18 
FRIENDS FOR EVERY DAY (P). .42 
FRIENDS IN TOWN AND COUN- 
BENE TAOR Shao crsenaeweles eeacaeee.s 45 
FRIENDS HERE AND AWAY (Il) .48 
FRIENDS AROUND THE WORLD 
MMM rose alsa CRE wie Oot 54 
FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
By 
Clara Belle Baker and Edna Dean 
Baker 


Editorial Adviser— 
J. R. MeGaughy 
Net Price 
THE EARTH WE LIVE ON (IV) . .$0.66 
MAKING AMERICA (V¥) .69 
OUR WORLD AND OTHERS (VI) .72 


Establishes reading as reading in its right- 
ful place in the curriculum in the all 
around development of the child. 
Thorough classroom trial before publication 
in printed book form in public school‘ sys- 
tems in every section of the country. 
Content perfectly related to all material to 
be read in school and out of school at the 
respective grade levels is offered: Social 
Studies—history, geography, citizenship, 
travel, resources, industries, etc.; Character 
Development and Citizenship; Health; Rec- 
reation—sports, classical and modern litera- 
ture, pure fun and humor, use and enjoy- 
ment of leisure time, etc.; Natural Science; 
Physical Science; Art—painting, sculpturing, 
music, etc.; Language Arts and Mathemat- 
ical Skills—in exercises, activities, manuals, 
etc. 

Commencing with the second grade, sec- 
tions are presented with factual introduc- 
tions, and with body proper in interesting, 
thrilling stories. 

All material presented with undoubted lit- 
erary excellence and with a curriculum vo- 
cabulary. 

Scientific gradation—based on classroom 
trials and on the best available standards 
for vocabulary, constructions, sentences, etc. 
Study exercises and activity program; man- 
uals and activity workbooks—for optional 
use. 


Please write to us concerning your interest 
in elementary school readers 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








How to Save 
on Tires 





Free booklet tells tire facts 
every motorist should know 


Do you want to get greater mileage and safety 


for your tire dollars? This free Better Buyman- | 


ship booklet will show you how. It contains 


many facts on tires that canhelpyou save on this 7 


important item of motoring expense. 


, ae 
Answers to Important Tire Questions © 
Do you know, for instance, whether price is an | 
accurate guide to tire quality? Which line tire © 
usually proves the most economical buy? Does 7 


the way you drive your car have more effect on 


tire cost per mile than the quality or brand? © 
What can you do to get the greatest mileage out © 
of your tires? Is a rear tire blow-out less serious 7 
than a front tire blow-out? Does it pay to retread & 


tires? 


‘‘Automobile Tires’’ gives the answers to all 9 
these questions and many others. The booklet, © 


written by an impartial engineer, is one of the 30 


volumes in the Household Library of Consumer 7 
Education. These helpful booklets give reliable © 


information on money management and buying 
of family necessities. They are helping thousands 
of housewives to save money. Hundreds of schools 
use the booklets as texts. 


Copy sent free 


You are invited to send for a copy of ‘‘Auto- | 


mobile Tires’’ without obligation. With it you 
will receive a list of the other titles and details of 
a special educational offer. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


. one of America's leading family finance organizations | 


with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 Sixty Years of Service to the American Family1938 


SE ss ee 

Research Dept. PSJ-L 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Please send me a free copy of 


Better Buyman- 
ship booklet “Automobile Tires.” 
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GEORGE H. EARLE 


Governor of the Commonwealth, Harrisburg 


As the end of my term of office as 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania draws near I find myself 
from day to day reviewing our achieve- 
ments. Of the many forward steps 
taken I feel justly proud. I desire to 
take this occasion of expressing my 
hearty appreciation of the cooperation 
of the many citizens in all parts of 
the state and in all walks of life, which 
has brought success to our efforts. 

Among the many laws placed on the 

Se Oe Se aaa coke duning my dniniecsiin, 
none afford me greater satisfaction than those relating to 
public education. Our success in this direction could not 
have been achieved without the cooperation of the great 
army of school men and women. For this cooperation, 
permit me to express my lasting gratitude. 

My deep sense of pride in this legislation may readily be 
understood when we reflect that this form of Government 
in which we steadfastly believe can function in its truest 
sense Only when it carries into effect the wishes of the 
enlightened citizen. 

A well rounded and efficient public education program is 
our only assurance for broad-minded and enlightened citi- 
zens. My administration, just as all those in the past have 
been and just as those in the future will be, has been faced 
with the ringing challenge, “What can be done to strengthen 
and improve our educational program?” 





Steps Forward in Last Four Years 

We sincerely believe that much has been accomplished 
in that direction in the last four years; as a matter of fact, 
during this administration approximately 150 laws relating 
to public education have been enacted by the General As- 
sembly and are today on the statute books. This will give 
you an idea of what we have done for the legislative frame- 
work of our education program. You leaders of education 
are familiar with most, if not all, of these laws. Permit 
me, however, to mention a few of those which in my judg- 
ment are very significant and will go far to lift us to 
higher levels: 

1. The Teacher Tenure Law 
The Sabbatical Leave Law 
The law guaranteeing better salaries for teachers in 
districts of the fourth class 
4. The law which makes the salaries of teachers prefer- 
ential claims against the funds available for edu- 
cational purposes in the several school districts 
The acts which extend the benefits of transportation 
The acts which expand the reimbursements for tui- 
tion of pupils for whom adequate school facilities 
have not been provided within their local districts 
7. The provision for a more comprehensive program of 
medical inspection of school pupils 

8. The provision for the audiometric testing of pupils 

who have defective hearing 
9. The more adequate provision for the education of 


We do 


Nw 





* Address of Governor George H. Earle before the Education Congress, 


m., Tuesday, October 4, 


Forum, Education Building, Harrisburg, 10:00 a. 
Read by Attorney General Guy K. Bard. 
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The Governor Reviews Educational 
Achievements of His Administration 


those who are not now able to profit from the con- 
ventional program of education 

10. A longer term of school for pupils residing in rural 
areas 


11. A greater safeguarding of the lives of those pupils 
for whom transportation to and from school must be 
provided 

Most of these, as you will observe, affect directly the 
children of the Commonwealth and those who serve as 
their teachers. They are intended to strengthen the school 
system of Pennsylvania, to modernize it; to keep it the finest 
in the nation. 

I believe that they make notable contributions to our 
public education program. The laws will mean much to 
the hundreds of school administrators, to the army of 
faithful teachers, and what is more important, to the 
2,000,000 or more children attending our public schools 
today. : 


Salaries in Fourth-Class Districts 

It is a matter of regret that litigation has delayed putting 
into effect the legislation increasing the salaries of teachers 
in our fourth-class districts.* The salaries paid many of 
these teachers are a disgrace to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The wages paid hundreds of these public servants 
fall far short of what is necessary to insure proper living 
standards. Moreover, this failure to pay a living wage robs 
our children of that which they are justly entitled, namely, 
the best and most highly educated teachers who may be 
available. 


The Income Tax Amendment 

I regret also that my administration has not seen the 
adoption of an amendment to our Constitution which would 
make possible the enactment of a law calling for a gradu- 
ated income tax. When such an amendment was at last 
proposed, after much opposition, and was submitted to the 
electorate, it was, as you well remember, defeated. Such 
defeat may truly be attributed to selfish interests in accord- 
ance with which many people were misled to believe that 
if a graduated personal income tax were levied, it would be 
just another burden on the already taxed citizen. In reality, 
as you well know, the crowning merit of an income tax 
is that it taxes those who have the ability to pay. Such a 
levy, therefore would shift a part of the burden from those 
less able to contribute. 


I sincerely hope that the next Governor will use the 
influence of his office to hasten the adoption of such an 
amendment to our Constitution that will enable Pennsyl- 
vania to make use of this widely accepted tax. A sound 
and equitable tax system is a basis for a sound and effective 
educational program. Certainly there is almost unanimous 
agreement, that ability to pay is one of the cardinal features 
of a sound tax system. 


* Attorney General Guy K. Bard digressed from the Governor's manu- 
script at this point to state that the injunction against the collection of the 
tax had been filed in the Dauphin County Court in December, 1937, and 
argued in February, 1938; that the required brief was submitted by the At- 
torney General’s Department to the Court in March, 1938, and by the 
attorneys for the chain stores in April, 1938. ‘‘Both sides,’’ Attorney Gen- 
eral Bard stated, ‘‘impressed on the Court that it was necessary that a 
decision be had by June 1.”’ 
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School Subsidies Provided 

During our administration there have been exceedingly 
heavy demands created by the necessity of caring for the 
unemployed, the aged, the widows and their children, and 
the blind. These demands have called for an expenditure 
of approximately ten million dollars per month. Notwith- 
standing these extraordinary demands to care for the un- 
employed, the education of the children of this Common- 
wealth has still been adequately provided for without any 
reduction or postponement in the subsidies for our public 
schools. While the subsidies to public schools including 
salaries of teachers, transportation of pupils, high school 
tuition, vocational education, and like purposes totaled 
$58,613,600 during the last biennium of the administra- 
tion of my predecessor, during the last biennium of our 
administration the appropriations made for these purposes 
totaled $77,147,118. In addition to this amount during 
my administration there has been appropriated for aid to 
financially distressed school districts a total of six million 
dollars. Of course, you will also remember that our admin- 
istration inherited from the preceding administration a 
deficit of $4,982,000 in the appropriation for public schools 
and this deficiency had to be wiped out by my administration. 


State Teachers Colleges Improved 

I derive genuine satisfaction from the fact that our 
administration has witnessed such marked improvement of 
our several State Teachers Colleges. These, be it remem- 
bered, are fundamental to our public education. These 
improvements have been made possible through appropria- 
tions made by the General Assembly together with the 
large sums that have been secured through the General 
State Authority. 


School Units Merged 

Great is my pride concerning the law of 1937, stimulating 
the merging of school districts into more adequate school 
units. This, let it be noted, preserves local control in that 
the merger programs must be instituted by the county boards 
and approved by the citizens of the districts concerned. I 
am aware that at the time of the passage of this law 
many, including school authorities, were skeptical as to its 
wisdom. I am glad to report, however, that progress under 
its provisions has been so rapid that its wisdom and poten- 
tialities for school reorganization have been almost univer- 
sally accepted by school people. 


School Building Program 

Without the planning stimulated by this. act, the accept- 
ance of the $75,000,000 school building program under the 
Thompson Bills would have been a practical impossibility. 
I am sure that when it was proposed to the General As- 
sembly at this special session that a $75,000,000 school 
building program be authorized, many of the school people 
of the State were startled. 

Let me remind you, however, that since the final pas- 
sage of that act on September 8, 736 school buildings in 
the total amount of $92,000,000 have been approved; that 
as a result of these new buildings, modern halls of learning 
will replace the ancient and obsolete. 


Appreciation to Senator Thompson 

In reviewing these achievements I would be ungrateful 
did I not pay tribute to Senator Thompson of Centre County, 
who visioned this great program, and also to the Staff of 
the Department of Public Instruction who have labored 
untiringly to make the potentialities under the Thompson 
laws become realities. 

Most of you are aware that I have further ambitions to 
serve the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in the United 
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States Senate. May I assure you that in that capacity, one 
of my major interests will be to continue to support “edu- 
cation.” Democracy can be no more successful than the 
educational system which nourishes it. 


Why Foreign Languages? 
Mrs. TREAN B. Matz, Teacher of French, Ambler High 
School. 


HE oft-recurring question hurled mercilessly at the heads 
of our foreign language teachers has forced us to take 
stock of what our courses really have to offer. ‘Why must 
we study French?” has challenged me to probe the depths 
of vocational opportunities until I have achieved a varied 
and helpful list of the many fields in which the problematic 
disbelief in language “usefulness” is at least partially dis- 
proved. 

With the assistance of a list compiled through correspond- 
ence of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers with outstanding people in educational and business 
fields both here and abroad, the doubting student will find 
to his astonishment that the possibilities are manifold. In 
outline form they can be divided into three major fields 
as follows: 

I. Occupations in which a knowledge of French is of 
primary importance: 

American Foreign Service, Foreign Government Service 
(clerks, attaches), interpreterships (courts, hospitals, im- 
migration service, language bureaus, police, travel agencies, 


war service), journalism (foreign language press), nursery | 


governess, and translators. 


II. Occupations in which French has a distinct advantage : 


and is a secondary requirement: 


Authorship (criticism, history, philology, travel), foreign ‘ 


trade, international law, secretarial work (translating and 
interpreting) , tourist business, and waiters in elite restaurants. 

III. 
ing success: 


Advertising (domestic and export), anthropology, arche- 
ology, army service, art dealer, banking (translator’s depart- | 


ment), bookselling (handling of foreign books), collector 
(art, stamps, etc.) , communications (cable, postal, telephone, 
wireless), customs service, detective work, diplomacy, dra- 
matic art, opera, talkies, dressmaking and millinery (French 
fashions have given prestige to French language) , education 
(study abroad), engineering (research), 


trade), legal career, literary agent, medicine, merchant 


marine, mining (foreign labor), museum work, naval serv- © 


ice, nursing, printing, United States civil service, radio 
announcements, hostess, and social secretary. 

Surely even the most apprehensive modern language 
student will find some goal among these suggested vocations. 
May it help him to tackle his French irregular verbs and 
troublesome idioms with a renewed courage and the realiza- 


Occupations in which French is an asset in achiev- 7 


exploration 
(geography), hotel management (those catering to foreign 
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tion that his study of French can be useful as well as } 


cultural ! 


Book Week Helps 
HE American Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, has several new publications which 


may be helpful to schools in planning to observe Book | 


Week, November 13-19. Other suggestions for Book 
Week observance may be obtained from R. R. Bowker & 
Co., 62 West 45th Street, New York City, Children’s Book 
Week Headquarters. 
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What the PSEA Study Reveals 


J. FRANK FAUST 
President, PSEA, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


HE PSEA study was authorized by the 1937 House of 

Delegates of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion in the following words: 

“We recommend that the President of this Association 
appoint a committee of this Association qualified to make a 
survey of school costs, taxation, ability to support public 
education, sources of revenue, and equitable distribution of 
State subsidies in Pennsylvania acting in cooperation with 
the Department of Public Instruction or separately, and 
that such committee avail’ itself of studies and surveys 
already made and that recommendation 


ity for individual parts of the study. Accordingly, the 
general problem was subdivided into five parts and five 
subcommittees designated as follows: 
School Costs—Mr. Flocken, Dr. Rohrbach 
Taxation—Mr. Vosburg, Dr. Wueller 
Ability to Support Public Education—Dr. Ade, Dr. 
Harr 
Sources of Revenue—Dr. Connor, Dr. Young 
Distribution of State Subsidies—Mr. Wertman, Dr. 
Faust 
As the work of these subcommittees 





be submitted to the 1938 convention. 
We further recommend that the sum 
of $10,000, or as much thereof as may 
be needed, be appropriated to carry for- 
ward such a study; if such sums are not 
available in the general fund, they shall 
be transferred from the permanent 
fund.” 


School and Lay Leaders Cooperate 

After careful thought and considera- 
tion, it was decided that the personnel 
of the committee should include both 
schoolmen and laymen in order that a 
cross section of the educational inter- 
ests of the State would have representa- 
tion on it. It was also decided that the 
committee itself should be a working 
committee, utilizing all the resources of 








took form, the subcommittees on taxa- 
tion and sources of revenue were merged 
into one committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Wueller. 


Significant Facts Basis for Study 

The entire committee has had eight 
meetings and will shortly bring its find- 
ings into final report form. I shall not 
attempt in this discussion to exhaust 
your patience by a-detailed recital of the 
ills of the public schools of Pennsylvania. 
Many of these are well known to all of 
you from your personal contact with 
them and have been discussed at great 
length in former reports. I do desire, 
however, to point out certain facts which 
the committee believes significant to any 








the Department of Public Instruction, 
the PSEA Headquarters staff, other stud- 
ies made in Pennsylvania and in the nation bearing on the 
problem, and such experts as required for consultation and 
criticisms. 

The personnel of the committee as finally named and 

approved by the Executive Council follows: J. Frank Faust, 
Chambersburg; Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg; William L. Connor, Superintendent 
of Schools, Allentown; Ira G. Flocken, Chief Accountant 
and Statistician, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Luther Harr, 
City Treasurer, Philadelphia; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, President 
of the State Teachers College, Kutztown; Mervin J. Wert- 
man, Superintendent of Lehigh County Schools, Allentown; 
A. H. Vosburg, member of the Board of School Directors, 
Mansfield; Paul H. Wueller, Department of Economics, 
Pennsylvania State College; and Charles F. Young, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, East Pittsburgh. 
_ This committee represents a cross section of the admin- 
istrative, political, economic, and school district organization 
interests of the State. In order to keep in close touch with 
the work and progress of the committee, the chairmanship 
was retained by the President of the PSEA. 

As consultants and a secretarial staff, the following per- 
Sons were named: Harvey E. Gayman, Assistant Executive 
Secretary and Director of Research of the PSEA; Carl D. 
Morneweck, Chief, Division of Child Accounting and As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Administration and 
Finance, Department of Public Instruction; and Preston O. 
Van Ness, Executive Setretary of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association. 

At the first meeting of the committee, it became evident 
that individual members were anxious to accept responsibil- 





* Address delivered before the Education Congress, Harrisburg, Pa., 
October 4, 1938. 
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approach or recommendations for meet- 
ing the present emergency and the at- 
tainment of equal educational opportunity. 

1. The current expense costs in Pennsylvania for 1935- 
36 totaled $144,571,315. The peak of current expense 
costs was in 1932 with a total expenditure of approximately 
$155,000,000. The low point recently was in 1933-34 with 
an expenditure of approximately $138,000,000, from which 
point it has gradually increased to approximately $145,- 
000,000 as indicated previously. 

2. Total expenditures by school districts of the Com- 
monwealth for education in 1935-36 approximated $194,- 
000,000. Total expenditures for public education have in- 
creased during the past decades. The factor of major sig- 
nificance in this increase appears to be growth of the en- 
rolment in high schools. The enrolment trends by grades 
from 1923-24 to 1935-36 are most significant. In the 
period indicated, the enrolment in grades 1 to 3, inclusive, 
decreased 19 per cent. The enrolment in grades 4 to 6 in- 
creased .3 per cent. The enrolment in grades 7 to 9 in- 
creased 49.2 per cent and the enrolment in grades 10 to 
12 increased 127.9 per cent. It is a fact obvious td all 
those familiar with the schools that costs are greater in 
the higher grades because of higher salaries of teachers, the 
use of more extensive textbooks, supplies, and instructional 
equipment and facilities. Pupils remain in school longer 
because of the social and economic conditions resulting in 
decreased opportunity for gainful employment of children 
on the one hand and the increased educational requirements 
as a condition of employment on the other. 

3. A survey of recent legislation indicates that school 
costs will be materially increased during the next few years. 
Illustrative of factors which will increase educational costs 
are the following laws passed at the 1937 session of the 
General Assembly: 
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Increase in the age of compulsory attendance from 

sixteen to eighteen years 

Increase in the length of the school term from eight 

months to nine months 

Increase in minimum salaries of teachers in fourth- 

class districts 

Extension of transportation of pupils to include high 

school pupils 

Increased provisions for vocational education to meet 

new Federal legislation 

(6) Increased compensation insurance benefits with cor- 
responding increase in cost of such insurance 

(7) Increased standards for school buses. 

More recently a $75,000,000 school building program was 
authorized by the special session of the Legislature. The 
committee is informed that already applications for school 
buildings have been received in the amount of approximately 
$90,000,000. Approximately 50 per cent of this cost, how- 
ever, will remain as an obligation which either the school 
districts or the State must liquidate in the years that lie 
ahead. 

4. The cost of education by law is the joint respon- 
sibility of the State and the local district. Legal interpre- 
tations and judicial decisions imply that education is one of 
the major responsibilities of the State. From the point of 
view of financial support, however, the State has not ac- 
cepted this responsibility. In 1935-36, 77.4 per cent of 
the current expense cost came from local sources, 22.2 per 
cent from State appropriations, and .4 per cent from Federal 
appropriations. 

5. The State has not materially increased its appropria- 
tions for public education. In 1931-32, the expenditures of 
the State government in the form of appropriations for 
education totaled approximately $49,000,000; in 1936-37, 
approximately $47,000,000. Thus far, therefore, it has 
failed to recognize its increased financial obligation toward 
the support and maintenance of this fundamental and State- 
wide function of the Commonwealth, namely, education. 
Contrasted with its financial policy toward education during 
the period mentioned, is an increase in expenditures for 
highways from approximately $57,000,000 in 1931-32 to 
approximately $69,000,000 in 1936-37 and an increase in 
expenditures for public health and welfare from approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 in 1931-32 to approximately $46,000,- 
000 in 1936-37. Added to these increases in the field of 
public welfare and highways is the relief function which 
the State has had to assume during this emergency, which 
totaled in 1936-37, as a typical year, apptoximately $67,- 
000,000. 

6. The major base for the support of schools, namely, 
local real estate value, is decreasing. From 1931-32 to 
1935-36, the total real estate assessments in Pennsylvania 
decreased from approximately $9,960,000,000 to $9,100,- 
000,000, a decrease of approximately $850,000,000. The 
decrease in 1935 over 1934 was $400,000,000. These re- 
ductions in local taxing ability are significant not only in 
their total amounts but also when applied to individual 
districts. From 1931-32 to 1936-37 the decrease in re- 
ported assessed valuation in districts of the first class was 
$940,000,000, approximately 20 per cent. Computed on a 
per teacher basis and an average tax rate of 10 mills, this 
decrease is equivalent to a loss in local revenue of $900 per 
teacher. In one of the second-class districts, assessed valua- 
tion decreased from approximately $74,000,000 in 1931 
to approximately $54,000,000 in 1935, a net decrease of 
$20,000,000 or approximately 30 per cent. In another 
second-class district, assessed value decreased from $127,- 
000,000 in 1931 to approximately $105,000,000, estimated 
for 1938, or an approximate decrease of $22,000,000, 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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which, in the opinion of the president of the board in this 
area, May require an increase in the tax rate for next year 
of 10 mills to maintain the present program. 

7. The potential revenue from real estate computed on 
true value is also decreasing. In the 1929 survey, a five- 
mill tax levied on the full value of property amounted to 
approximately $72,000,000. In the study now under way, 
a five mill tax levy on the present computed full value of 
property would return approximately $56,000,000, a de- 
crease of $16,000,000. In the educational surveys of 1925, 
274 districts had a true valuation of $50,000 or less. At 
the present time, figures show that 904 districts have a true 
value of $50,000 or less. It is evident, therefore, that there 
has been a loss in the potential ability of real estate to sup- 
port schools both from a decrease in assessments as reported 
by school districts and also by an increase in the reported 
rate of assessment. It should be noted, also, that the relia- 
bility of both of these figures from the point of view of the 
actual situation and equity can only be determined through 
exhaustive study for which at the present time no adequate 
machinery exists. 

8. Schools are handicapped in financial support by the 
inability to collect taxes now delinquent. For the year 
1935-36 approximately $27,000,000 out of a total tax levy 
of $133,000,000 remained delinquent. The net amount of 
taxes collected for school purposes in Pennsylvania has 
dropped from $137,000,000 in 1930-31 to $106,000,006 
in 1935-36. 

9. The inequalities in the ability of local units to f- 


nance education have been explained in detail before many © 


educational groups previously. Let me briefly review the 
situation by reminding you that the wealthiest third-class 
district has approximately 24 times the local wealth per 
teacher that the poorest third-class district has and that the 
most favored fourth-class district has more than 1,200 times 
the local wealth per teacher that the poorest fourth-class 
district has. Failure on the part of the State to adopt a 
flexible program of State support to guarantee a minimum 
standard of educational opportunity notwithstanding local 
inequalities, presents the sordid picture of approximately 
one-half of the districts not supporting resident high school 
opportunity with corresponding meager local educational 
programs and with 13,527 teachers receiving annual salaries 
of less than $1,000. 

10. With the exception of the transportation and tuition 
laws enacted at the 1937 session of the General Assembly 
effective for subsidy purposes in 1939, emergency appro- 
priations have been the sole method at the disposal of the 
Department of Public Instruction to assist districts because 
of inequalities or emergencies. It should be noted in pass- 
ing that the emergency funds primarily serve to keep schools 
open, that in their distribution there is no permanent solu- 
tion of the local problem. 
emergency is the fact that in 1935-36 emergency aid was 


extended to 308 school districts located in 56 different | 


counties and that in the following year, 1936-37, aid was 
extended to 336 districts in 53 counties. Appearing in 
our report with respect to this situation is the following: 
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“This widespread need of special support in order to 7 
enable the local districts to carry out annually the pro- © 


gram of public education contemplated under existing 
laws indicates very clearly the need for more definitely 


constructive revision of Pennsylvania’s system of fi- | 


nancing public education; or else it indicates that 


Pennsylvania has ceased to be able to support a program | 


as liberal as the program which is now being under- 
taken.” 


In addition to this, included among the districts which ie 


appealed for special assistance from the emergency aid 
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fund during the current year were Philadelphia, Scranton, 
Altoona, Johnstown, and Allentown. In brief summary, 
the above facts indicate that in addition to the problem of 
the past decade, namely how to modify the system of 
financial support to guarantee a minimum standard of edu- 
cational opportunity to the children in the poorer districts 
of the Commonwealth, there is the additional problem of 
how to guarantee the continuance of the current program 
in districts whose financial difficulties arise out of decreased 
assessments due undoubtedly to continued unemployment 
and lessened industrial activity, accompanied by declining 
values of real estate. 


Three Basic Problems 
The major task of the committee has, therefore, dealt 


with these three basic problems: 

1. How can the continuance of the present educational 
program be guaranteed? 

2. How can equality of educational opportunity, at least 
so far as it refers to a foundation program, be made a 
reality ? 

3. How may the tax system be modified to secure the 
above results? 

Insofar as the committee has studied the problem, the 
solution appears in the following: 

How to Guarantee Present Program 

1. How can the continuance of the present educational 
program be guaranteed? The committee proposes: 

a. That the Edmonds Act be modified so that appropria- 
tions be based on the minimum salaries of elementary and 
secondary teachers in all districts 

b. That the present rate of appropriations as specified 
in the Edmonds Act be increased by adding 15 to the 
present percentage rate now specified, as follows: 


First-class districts ............. 25% increased to 40% 
Second-class districts ........... 35% increased to 50% 
Teett-class Gattis... . 5... ...,- 35% increased to 50% 
Fourth-class districts ............ 50% increased to 65% 
Districts with $50,000 to $100,000 

ND ind vinie rinse tdneess 60% increased to 75% 
Districts with less than $50,000 

NE gos okie oe ev vce e sus 75% increased to 90% 


c. That the salary schedule for teachers in fourth-class 
districts be the same as that now in effect for teachers in 
third-class districts and that the above rates of reimburse- 
ment apply on the new salary schedule. 

The committee feels that the above modifications are 
necessary to meet the immediate emergency facing financial 
support of public education and at the same time bring 
relief in all districts of the State to the real estate tax burden. 
How to Equalize Educational Opportunity 

2. How can equality of educational opportunity, at least 

so far as it refers to a foundation program, be made a 
reality? The committee proposes that a minimum founda- 
tion program be guaranteed to all children of the Com- 
monwealth regardless of residence or ability or inability of 
the district to support such a program. The basic features 
of this proposal are as follows: 
_ a, That a minimum foundation cost program of $1,600 
tor every elementary teaching unit and $2,000 for every 
high school teaching unit be made available for every child 
in the Commonwealth at a uniform tax burden of five mills 
on true value of property in any district 

b. That a foundation program be guaranteed to every 
child in the Commonwealth. That such program include 
such activities and curricula as are requisite for the proper 
development and education in our present modern civiliza- 
tion; that it include in addition to the basic core and con- 
stant subjects such electives as are needed by students to 
Prepare them for their occupational and professional op- 
portunities in the Commonwealth 
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c. That in determining the cost of the foundation pro- 
gtam for any community, the elementary or teaching units 
be multiplied by $1,600 and the secondary teaching units be 
multiplied by $2,000 

d. That in each instance the number of teaching units 
shall be the same as the number of teachers employed in 
the district with the exception that in those instances where 
the average daily membership per elementary teacher is 
less than 30 and the average daily membership per secondary 
teacher is less than 25, the number of teaching units for 
equalization purposes shall be determined by the State Coun- 
cil of Education, taking into consideration the number of 
teachers required to provide an acceptable program 
_ @. That each teacher in a one-teacher school be recog- 
nized as a teacher unit so long as the school in question 
operates with the approval of the State Council of Edu- 
cation 

f. That to provide the necessary funds for such a founda- 
tion program, the following procedure shall be followed: 

(1) For computation purposes the local district shall 
contribute to the foundation program the dollar equivalent 
to a five-mill yield on the true value of assessable property 

(2) The additional appropriation needed as equaliza- 
tion shall be derived by adding the present Edmonds ap- 
propriations for teachers’ salaries and closed schools, the 
additional amount that will be received from the modifica- 
tion of the Edmonds Act proposed above, the dollar value 
of the five-mill yield on the true value of property, and 
subtracting this sum from the cost of the foundation pro- 
gram of the district. 

It should be pointed out that the committee has not in- 
cluded in its plan for equalization transportation costs or 
high school tuition costs. This is due to the fact that 
legislation at the 1937 session of the General Assembly ex- 
tending and increasing reimbursement for transportation, 
providing reimbursement for tuition, and the merging of 
school districts gives promise of a pattern of reorganized 
school districts, tuition problems, transportation routes, and 
costs that is not predictable. The committee feels, there- 
fore, that for the present the subsidy problems involved in 
transportation and tuition be made a matter of future study 
and that the present subsidy laws with reference to them 
be permitted to function. 

It should be pointed out that when the foundation pro- 
gram proposed by the committee is applied to the different 
school districts of the State, it exceeds in many instances the 
current expense program now in operation. The committee 
suggests that for the present, equalization be limited to the 
present current expense program. The additional cost, 
however, that will be added in fourth-class districts because 
of the new building program and the increased salaries for 
teachers in these districts will be such that the committee is 
quite confident that within a comparatively short time the 
current expense program of practically every district in the 
State will be equivalent to, if not exceed, that indicated 
as a foundation program. 

The data which follow present a summary of the costs, 
the increased annual appropriations required because of the 
modifications of the Edmonds Act, and the increased annual 
appropriations required because of equalization. In brief, 
these figures as at present developed but subject to modifi- 
cations as data are rechecked and verified are as follows: 


Cost of the foundation program $111,523,988 


Fetal Penn GO 6 oi ics ve cadewese: 30,045,232 
Increased aid under the Edmonds Act ... 13,351,312 
one crn, METRE 21,129,819 
Dollar equivalent of five-mill yield on true 

oe a eer rere 57,377,375 


Total revenue sources applicable to founda- 
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tion program $111,523,988 

Net current expense, 1936-37 142,741,779 

The detailed data show the distribution of the above 
listed items between the different classes of districts. (See 
Exhibit A attached.) 

To answer a question that I am sure is on the lips of 
everyone, may I say that the additional annual State revenue 
required by the recommendations which have just been 
presented totals $34,481,131. 


How to Modify Tax System 

3. How may the tax system be modified to secure the 
above results? The answer to this question was the respon- 
sibility of the subcommittee on taxation and sources of 
revenue. Before presenting its findings, I desire to express 
publicly my deep appreciation for the services of Paul H. 
Wueller of Pennsylvania State College, chairman of this 
subcommittee, who has been largely responsible for the 
report presented. The report itself contains material suffi- 
cient for a discussion exceeding in length that which will 
be given the entire report today. 

The purpose and scope of the report are well stated in 
recapitulation, section 8, which reads as follows: 

(1) The establishment of a non-partisan State Tax 
Commission of nine members with overlapping terms of 
six years, the general duties of which shall be to study fiscal 
and economic trends, prepare and publish adequate and in- 
telligible annual reports dealing with the fiscal position of 
the Commonwealth and its minor jurisdictions; hold open 
hearings on tax problems for citizens of the Commonwealth; 
publish the results of the hearings; and advise the Legis- 
lature and the Governor regarding matters of fiscal policy 

(2) The establishment of a uniform fiscal year for all 
tax levying districts of the Commonwealth 


(3) The consolidation of a given taxpayer’s tax obli- 
gation 
(4) The payment in four equal instalments of the 


consolidated tax obligation 


(5) The collection of all local taxes by the county 
treasurer 
(6) The transfer of assessment and collection of the 


intangibles (personal property tax) to the Department of 
Revenue of the Commonwealth 

(7) Reduction of the eight-mill rate at which intangibles 
are taxed at present to six mills 

(8) Further reduction of the intangibles tax as the 
effectiveness of the intangibles tax increases as administered 
by the Department of Revenue 

(9) The abolishment of the mercantile license taxes 

(10) The abolishment of the occupation tax 

(11) The abolishment of the poll tax and the gradual 
elimination of the per capita taxes 

(12) The introduction of a two per cent retail sales tax 
exempting food, gasoline, and liquor 
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(13) The introduction of a flat income tax of three per 
cent with a uniform $1,800 exemption 

(14) A tax on public utilities, either gross income or on 
real estate, equivalent to yield an amount now exempt be- 
cause of the exemption of the operating properties of utili- 
ties from local property taxes 

(15) Further reduction of taxes, particularly of the 
capital stock, corporate loans, public loans, and the cigarette 
excise, as the effectiveness of the taxes recommended above 
increases, 

The total revenue which the subcommittee estimates will 
be made available in 1939 should these tax proposals be 
made effective totals $50,000,000. 

Before making these recommendations, the subcommittee 
has studied carefully the probable effect of these taxes on 
the taxpayers of the Commonwealth. The taxes in their 
combined effect have been applied to a number of typical 
instances in which the income of individuals ranges from 
$500 to $1,000,000. In each instance it is found, when 
the effects of these recommendations are combined, that 
the introduction of the properly designed retail sales and 
flat income taxes does not in any way imply objectional 
regressive taxation. For instance, a farmer having a cash 
income of $500 annually would pay .68 per cent of that 
income under the taxes proposed, whereas an individual 
with a cash income of $2,000 would pay 1.09 per cent 
of that income. 

It is the considered opinion of the chairman that the 
contributions that have been made to the problem of tax- 
ation by the subcommittee on taxation and sources of 
revenue are the most significant that have appeared in this 
Commonwealth in many years. 


Ability to Support Education 

Before concluding this report, I desire to state briefly a 
few of the findings of the subcommittee on ability to sup- 
port public education. This subcommittee based its study 
on five criteria commonly accepted as being significant. 
These are: (1) Income, (2) Wealth, (3) Wealth and 
Income Per Child, (4) Yield of a Uniform System of State 
and Local Taxation, and (5) Private Expenditures for New 
Automobiles, Life Insurance, Savings Deposits, and Luxuries. 

The concluding statements of this subcommittee follow: 
Measured by these five criteria, as applied in this study and 
summarized in table form, it is obvious that Pennsylvania 
has resources which place her in the very top rank of states. 
Wealth and income are available in enviable measure for 
savings deposits, life insurance, new automobiles, beauty 
parlor service, and other luxuries and investments. 

When compared with California, Ohio, New Jersey, and 
New York, Pennsylvania ranks second in total wealth, in 
total income, in total savings deposits, and in total expendi- 
ture for life insurance, for new automobiles, and for 
luxuries. She stands third among these states in savings 








EXHIBIT A. SUMMARY COST OF COMMITTEE PROPOSALS INCLUDING EDMONDS AMENDMENTS AND_EQUALIZATION® 













































































| ‘ | 
Ist Class 2nd Class | 38rd Class | 4th Class Total 
Districts Districts Districts | Districts Districts 
ERR Dae ae ee I ARS ee | 

0st of Tounnetion / mOROEN | ook cetera chee ee eee $20,493,400 $15 ,341, 288 33,788,836 | $41,900,464 | $111,523,988 
RE AE SR TELLS RIE DRONA TIRE 3,859,419 3,229,518 8,564,700 14,391,595 | 30,045,232 
Five-mill yield on tree: value of property: .-.-.~- = ne een cence cases 18,702,390 10,563,590 15,371,550 12,739 ,845 57,377,375 
Additional aid, “Edmonds PINIIE ta on ok Bh oe Pe ee 3,225,420 2,069,353 4,162,841 3,893,698 18,351,312 
Total present aid, plus five-mill, plus Edmonds amendments ---------------- 25 , 787 , 229 15,862,461 28,056,188 30,804 ,027 100,509 ,905 
REIRSON 2 oe cue awed canbe owen nsabaasicuennegesuababene aneiebaokenss|| ape esaan eens 865,943 7,459,084 12,804,792 21,129,819 
Revenue sources applicable to Foundation Program ----.--------------------- 20,493,400 15,341,288 33,788,836 41,900,464 | 111,523,988 
Net current expense, | NEE ERS aOR Le LN, RM St EM Rete 41,267,249 | 21,838,953 | 41,224,895 | 38,410,682 | 142,741,779 


} 
} 





* The summary figures presented are preliminary and subject to modific ation as data are rechecked, verified, and further refined. 
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account deposits and life insurance purchases per $100 of 
income. For every $100 of income her citizens spend 
annually $6.95 for luxuries and $7.11 for life insurance, 
but only $3.66 for public education. 

The estimates arrived at through each of the criteria 
applied, indicate that much larger expenditures can be made 
for public education in Pennsylvania if the citizens of the 
Commonwealth are willing to spend a greater portion of 
their wealth and income for the gratification of educa- 
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tional wants instead of using it as lavishly as at present 
for other expenditures or investments. 

In conclusion, may I invite the frank discussion of every- 
one on the recommendations that will appear in the report. 
At the same time, may I request that you be open-minded 
until the report appears in printed form and you have an 
Opportunity to study it in its complete details. I am sure 
that you are aware that at this time I can only indicate the 
major trends which will appear in its recommendations. 





Essentialism and Progressivism in 


Education 


Condensed from THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, June, 1938. Published by George J. Hecht, 


New York City 


An inquiry from a reader of World Education on the meaning of 
‘Progressive Education” gives point to the following summary of 
a discussion which arose out of the controversy which took place at 
the annual meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, held at Atlantic City in February, when the Essential- 
ists’ Committee for the Advancement of Education was launched. 
In the two articles published I. L. Kandel, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, wrote on “Education as 
the Essentialists Would Have It,” and W. Carson Ryan, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Progressive Education Association, wrote on “Educa- 
tion as Progressives Would Have It.” 


The Essentialist Position 

ISCUSSING the essentialist position Dr. Kandel pointed 
D out that it is handicapped from the start because it is 
affected by the odium attaching to traditionalism, particularly 
in a country whose predominant interest is in change. The 
essentialist refuses to accept the picture of the traditional 
school as painted by the progressives. There are more 
fundamental differences in outlook and philosophy between 
the two positions than is indicated in the opposition between 
change and tradition. 

The essentialist believes that, since the school is an institu- 
tion created by society to attain certain ends, educators must 
take the needs and demands of society into account. Society 
regards certain ideals and values essential for its own preserva- 
tion and the coming generation must be inducted into these. 
Further, the child is born into a social and cultural heritage 
which helps him to understand the world around him. In 
the words of Charles A. Beard, education possesses “a 
heritage of knowledge and heroic examples—accepted values 
stamped with the seal of permanence,” and “treasures heavy 
with the thought and sacrifices of the centuries.” These 
treasures and this heritage, the essentialist believes, should 
give direction to the growth of the child, for he does not 
accept the progressive point of view that growth can be 
self-directed. The school exists to bring the child into 
contact with certain aspects of life which society regards 
as important. 

A successful education must start with well-prepared 
teachers with a thorough general education, a mastery of 
those fields of experience into which they are to induct 
their pupils, and an understanding of the place of those 
fields for social welfare and progress as well as for the 
pupils’ growth. Such teachers will not ignore the needs and 
interests of the child and will not merely stand by to guide, 
but will select those experiences which should be cultivated 
in order to produce balanced, critical, intelligent, free, and 
responsible citizens.. They will recognize that education is 
a discipline and that freedom is not a gift but must be 
painfully acquired, and they will refuse to accept the notion 


of progressives that social and individual values can be 
obtained by the child who is allowed to follow his own 
interests and share experience with others as immature 
as himself. At the same time the essentialist stresses the 
importance of giving attention to individual differences and 
guidance. He is interested in promoting freedom through 
education, but, at a time when there is such a growing 
literature on freedom for the child, he would prefer to see 
more freedom for the teacher. 

The chief conflict between the essentialist and the pro- 
gressive centers on what shall be taught. The latter would 
have nothing-fixed-in-advance except the needs, experiences, 
and interests of the child, or else would stress only such 
knowledge as can be immediately meaningful to the child. 
The former fears that such an unplanned education cannot 
make for growth directed to the attainment of definite 
social ends and purposes. Because he believes in planned 
education he starts with the conviction that there are cer- 
tain essentials which the coming generation should be 
brought to love and admire; the needs, interests, and ex- 
periences of the child can only be used as starting points 
to be made over into abiding interests and social values. 

The essentialist shares with the progressive the faith in 
democracy and its institutions; he believes also in social 
progress; he accepts the ideal of self-expression but prefers 
to put self-realization first and is content to wait for ex- 
pression when the self has acquired something to express; 
he accepts activity methods but as much in the realm of ideas 
as in manipulation of the concrete; finally, he believes that 
the aim of education is to produce men and women with 
understanding that comes through knowledge, critical be- 
cause of mastery of facts, and free because trained for a life 


of duty and responsibility. 


The Progressive Position 


Progressive education is not a system or device; it repre- 
sents an effort to find a better way in the developmental 
process called education, to get rid of formalism especially 
serious in the schools, and to carry forward the pioneering 
characteristic of education at its best, and very badly needed 
if society is to benefit from education. On the basis of a 
number of meetings on educational policies certain under- 
lying assumptions seemed to be generally accepted that: 
(1) human beings should learn in the most effective manner 
possible through real experiences not merely through ver- 
balizations; (2) each individual should learn under such 
conditions that he may make the most of himself for his 
own sake and that of society; and (3) education should 
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lead to better understanding among people, a progressively 
better society, and a better way of living. 

A broader view of education should take into account the 
welfare and happiness of individual human beings. Schools 
had become narrow and bookish and were regarded as places 
where routinized verbal learning was the only thing that 
mattered. All-around development advocated by the more 
farseeing educational leaders seemed to have been forgotten 
and the “intellectual” was stressed at the expense of the 
emotional and the esthetic; the school program was built out 
of the poorest type of intellectual material and was not 
changed frequently as anything developmental must do. 
Despite improvements the mechanistic survives to a greater 
extent than is realized. Too much attention is given to the 
fabric and too little to the children and youth who make up 
the real business of the schools. Human beings must be 
put first rather than the externals of school management, 
bookkeeping, and traditional subject matter. 

In an education where human beings are of first signifi- 
cance, the fine arts necessarily take a ranking place, a sphere 
of activity of which every progressive school is proud. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, music, poetry, drama, and the dance enrich 
life and introduce a bit of color into the lives of children in 
otherwise drab schools. An education concerned with the 
creative is more optimistic about the capacities and poten- 
tialities of human beings than was the recent measurement 
epoch. The methods of evaluation are accepted but primarily 
as tools to find out what people can do rather than what 
they cannot do. Progressive education capitalizes on individ- 
ual differences for the benefit of the individual and the 
group, and in all the aspects of human living, some of which 
are distinctly more important than those the schools have 
been classifying as ‘‘intelligence.” 

Such an education concerns itself with the community, 
with life as it is lived, with life as it might be, a conception 
which distresses some because it is disturbing to the status 
quo. If education changes to meet the needs of a changing 
society and even takes a lead in furnishing the ideas and 
ideals for a betterment of mankind, the harmlessness of 
education is at an end—it becomes a positive social force. 

Education must give every opportunity to understand the 
social scene and to take a responsible part in helping to 
build better communities in which men may live. Modern 
workers in education are greatly concerned with the riches 
of the past—but they are particularly concerned with the 
values they have for living today and for the future. 

So far as the “fundamentals’’—the three R’s—are con- 
cerned, countless studies have shown that real mastery of 
these skills comes more quickly and more soundly through 
activities and living experiences than through conventional 
methods. The same is true of discipline, which means in 
progressive schools helping human beings to achieve an 
inner control of their lives. In the development of progres- 
sive schools parents have had a place of leadership from 
the start—Reprinted from World Education, WFEA 


Virginia Films Available 
OUR new educational motion pictures about such Vir- 
ginia subjects as George Washington, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge and Historic Lexington, and the Colonial 
National Historical Park, have been added to the film 
library of the Virginia Conservation Commission, Richmond, 
Va., for distribution on a free loan basis to schools, col- 
leges, civic and travel clubs, and other such organizations. 
Some of the films are silent, some are sound; some are 
available in 16mm size, and others in 35mm size. Organiza- 
tions desiring to borrow these films are first advised to write 
to the Commission for one of its new motion picture 
pamphlets, in which the conditions of distribution are listed. 
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Radio Education in Pennsylvania 
CARROLL ATKINSON, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


beeen the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 


was a pioneer among state educational departments in | 
making use of radio as an educational tool was a finding [ 


in a two-year survey of radio policy development by Amet- [ 
ican educational organizations that has just been completed.* [ 


It began experimental use of the radio in the fall of 1926 
over WBAK, a station then operated in the Pennsylvania | 
Capitol Building studio by the Pennsylvania State Police. 


Inasmuch as there was considerable unused time available over | 


this station, the various state departments, including the — 


Department of Public Instruction, made use of these radio 7 


facilities in an attempt to advise the radio audience reached 


by WBAK, Harrisburg, regarding the state programs and | 
This experiment | 


objectives of these various departments. 
developed into an organized program in which the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Publi¢ Instruction was given approxi- 


mately forty-five minutes one evening per month. This plan | 


continued for several years until March 11, 1934, when a 
reclassification of stations and their reorganizations made it 
advisable for the State Police to discontinue the maintenance 
of WBAK. The time and wave length, which formerly 


had been assigned to the State Police, were taken over by a |) 


local commercial station, WHP, Harrisburg. 


Since then the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 7 


tion has not sponsored an active ro At irregular 
intervals news releases and prepare 


statements on various E 
phases of the state department educational service have been | 





supplied to commercial stations for use during any open i 


time which the respective stations might have. 


Philadelphia chain stations. The commercial stations in 


Pennsylvania, which have allotted the Department of Public © 
Instruction time for educational broadcasts, always have given | 
There is no record wherein the de- © 
partment broadcasts, when scheduled, have been changed Me 


excellent cooperation. 


to accommodate commercial programs. 


Thirty-Six Pennsylvania Schools Broadcast 


Of the 134 Pennsylvania public school systems represent- z 


ing population centers of eight thousand and more, seventy- 


eight (or 58 per cent) report some regular use of radio pro- © 


gtams in classroom work. Thirty-six (or 27 per cent) did 


some broadcasting during the 1937-38 school year, and | 
eleven (or 8 per cent) of these offered programs on definite | 
schedule. Philadelphia elementary and high schools started | 
in 1930 to present programs by remote control over WIP, | 
This broadcasting policy has grown slowly — 


Philadelphia. 
and steadily so that in the 1937-38 school year there were 
three weekly programs continued from previous years and 
a fourth that was begun on January 29, 1938. Children 
from all levels of instruction have been included in these 
series, all of which are under the direction of the Committee 
on Public Relations. These programs are broadcast over 
four of the nine Philadelphia stations. 


In the 1932-33 school year regular series of thirty-minute 
broadcasts from the Pittsburgh schools replaced some pre- 


vious less organized activity. These were based upon the © 


theme of the development of radio in educational work. At 


that time pupils were assembled in auditoriums to hear the | 


programs. During 1937-38 four regular series of programs, 
one presented semi-weekly, were offered by the Pittsburgh 


* Dr. Atkinson’s dissertation, Education by Radio in American Schools, 
may be purchased from the Radio Survey Project, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Cloth cover, $2. 


(Turn to page 91) 


Also, at © 
irregular intervals, and more or less informally, various de- | 
partment members have presented talks over the radio, either 
from WHP in Harrisburg or from one of the Pittsburgh or | 
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Earmarks of a Good Teacher 


LESTER K. ADE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


HE only valid criterion in appraising the qualities of 
le good teacher is the influence exerted on the learners 
and ultimately on the improvement of society. What the 
teacher is—what he says, thinks, and does—stimulates and 
guides students toward desirable experiences. Such stimu- 
lation, when wholesome, becomes a vital factor in social 
progress and places the teacher in an important role in 
building a better social order. 

The good teacher does more than transmit the heritage 
of the race to a new generation. He sifts information, 
evaluates factual materials, analyzes the 
relationships among historical and cur- 
rent factors, and from these processes 
creates new meanings in the experiences 
of students. His rich and many-sided 
personality, inspired by an appreciation 
of eternal social values, stimulates all 
under his charge to aspire toward the 
larger and more abundant life. 

The world pays a high premium for 
folks having these talents. Business is 
increasingly alert to discover personable 
individuals who may stimulate the activ- 
ity of others in desirable directions. In 
the great profession of teaching, these 
personal qualities are equally in demand, 
for teaching is a fine art and requires 
these essential skills and aptitudes. 





capacity to enjoy the beautiful, and an understanding of 
truth. It frees the teacher from prejudices associated with 
family, class, race, or party. It opens the way for a clear 
understanding of nature and the development of a sanctuary 
of the mind which holds sacred the elements of truth. These 
are among the highest qualities of the good teacher. 


Human Relations 

The good teacher is mature in his human relations. His 
participation in professional and community affairs is both 
active and wholesome. With patrons he 
is understanding and sympathetic; with 
his superiors he is cooperative; with his 
colleagues he is friendly and ethical; and 
with his pupils he is impartial, just, and 
professional. Secure in these whole- 
some relationships, the good teacher is 
self-possessed and elicits the best reac- 
tions from his pupils. 

An inherent love of human nature is 
essential in attaining the highest type of 
human relations in our professional en- 
deavors. The good teacher is genuinely 
interested in pupils as _ individuals. 
Through his respect for their individual 
differences he soon wins their willing 
confidence and his guidance, counsel, and 
directions are eagerly received. His re- 





Under the influence of the good 
teacher, pupils eagerly cooperate. They 
respond to his leadership. They become 
keenly interested in the activities of the school. The thor- 
oughness, enjoyment, and sound judgment with which he 
functions are soon caught by the learners. Thus, the effi- 
ciency of the school is determined in a large measure by the 
qualifications of the teacher. 

In the strictest sense, there is possibly no ideal teacher; 
but there are teachers, and there can be more teachers, who 
approach the ideal. In the paragraphs which follow, I shall 
attempt to define the fundamental qualifications which char- 
acterize the humanly possible ideal teacher. These qualities 
may be grouped under five major heads—Culture, Human 
Relations, Professional Scholarship, Professional Techniques, 
and a Philosophy of Life. 


Culture 

The good teacher possesses a rich culture. This culture 
is vitally important in the teacher’s professional make-up be- 
cause of the direct influence of his manner of life upon 
students. Through his deep knowledge in the humanities, 
his polite learning, and his sensitiveness to the fine arts, the 
mental and spiritual life of youth is kindled and fed. 

The culture of the good teacher is born of knowledge and 
wide experiences in living. The possession of such culture 
on the part of the teacher increases the effectiveness of the 
teaching art. 

The acquisition of culture in the good teacher is an ad- 
venture in excellences. Culture is an attitude of mind, a 


* Address before Institute for Instructors, Harrisburg Chapter, American 
Red Cross, Harrisburg, September 14, 1938. iin 
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lations with them are invariably honest 
and frank. On the principle that ‘man’s 
word is God in man,” an unquestioned 
mutual dependability grows up between the good teacher 
and the learner. 

The social amenities naturally become habitual in the 
good teacher. Through benign human contacts and other 
associations, he has acquired a natural behavior in polite 
society and in everyday life. He possesses an aptitude and 
facility in feeling at home in every group, whether it be 
with colleagues, friends, or others more remotely related 
to him. 

The human relations of the teacher, however, must ex- 
tend beyond professional bounds. His knowledge and 
appreciation of folks should comprise individuals in every 
walk of life and in every stratum of society. He should 
give evidence in terms of performance of his capacity for 
effective citizenship. The teacher is a citizen, and if the 
school fails to grapple with problems of life, it is because 
the teacher fails to do so. If the school is isolated, the 
teacher is no less so. 

The good teacher avoids a life too academic. He knows 
a great deal and cares sincerely about the troubles of the 
world. He eagerly wrestles with realities and hesitates not 
a moment to fight his own battles. He claims his right, 
accepts his responsibility as a citizen, and draws together 
the school with the society of which it is a part. Thus, 
the teacher exercises a maximum of influence on the course 
of human events. 


Professional Scholarships 
The good teacher possesses an effective professional 
scholarship. He not only knows the significance of the 
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materials which information can supply, but he also knows 
the deeper significance of the manipulation of these ma- 
terials which only the mind can perform. He is con- 
versant with a wide field of materials of instruction. He 
is familiar not only with those materials relating to his 
field of practice, but with generous margins of knowledge 
on all sides of his chosen activity. 

It is the margin of knowledge and experience beyond 
kis immediate work which renders him the ideal teacher. 
By means of this broad background of learning, he may 
discard textual materials before his classes and guide their 
learning activities from his own rich experiences. His 
work is a part of himself, and his intimate interest in it 
engenders interest on the part of the learner. From a vast 
background of experience in the profession, the good 
teacher formulates for himself a set of guiding principles 
relating to materials and needs of instruction. His pro- 
fessional scholarship likewise develops in him a high de- 
gree of originality, ingenuousness, and resourcefulness. 

Only the broadest professional education and experience 
produce the open-mindedness which the good teacher pos- 
sesses. New ideas, new types of work become a part of his 
routine. He is able to think in terms of social and educa- 
tional problems and stimulates the development of the 
same ability in his students. 


Professional Techniques 

The good teacher is highly skilled in professional tech- 
niques. He is in truth an educational statesman. With 
him teaching is a high profession. He realizes that the 
greatest benefits to society are derived only through the 
highest development of the individual. He strives to 
understand the minds that are to be taught and adapts 
his skills and techniques to meet individual needs and in- 
terests. 

The good teacher is creative. He derives enjoyment 
from his work and arouses a similar reaction from his 
students. Thus, the classroom becomes a productive unit 
in which the learners develop desirable outcomes under 
the stimulation and sympathetic direction of the teacher. 
The activities of the classroom under the good teacher are 
creative and purposeful. 

The effectiveness of a teacher may be measured by the 
reactions of pupils. He seeks first of all to stimulate his 
pupils to the most desirable reactions and outcomes. To 
achieve this end, the good teacher practices certain specific 
techniques. His outward manner is cheerful, considerate, 
courteous, patient, firm, and adaptable. His diction is 
natural, correct, discriminating, and understandable. | His 
voice is pleasing, controlled, and well modulated. His 
mental attitude is challenging, alert, optimistic, and inspir- 
ing. 

‘The good teacher exercises control in directing the learn- 
ing activities through respect rather than through fear. He 
has lively opinions on a variety of issues, but does not 
impose them on his pupils. He contributes to the mental 
and emotional well-being of those under his charge by 
securing active responses, creating friendly atmosphere, es- 
tablishing a feeling of security, and inspiring originality 
and creative effort. A spirit of joy pervades the learning 
situation under the intelligent and stimulating direction of 
the good teacher. 


Philosophy of Life 

We began with culture and shall end with philosophy. 
The good teacher possesses a wholesome and constructive 
philosophy of life. The dominant note in this philosophy 
is the desire to promote human welfare. The good teacher’s 
philosophy is an mtegration of the essential elements of 
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his professional and private life. It purports to under- 
stand the social objectiveness of modern education. It like- 
wise discerns the needs of contemporary society and holds 
the courage to take action on them. 

The philosophy of the ideal teacher is of his own creation, 
it is a part of him. It changes as he grows and as society 
evolves. Accordingly, the good teacher is eager for research. 
He is constantly restating his philosophy in terms of re- 
vised concepts, reorganized procedure, and the redefined 
position of education in the social scheme. 

Characteristic of the philosophy of the modern ideal 
teacher are the emphasis on creative effort, the integration 
of learning activities, the conception of living as education, 
and the positive reaction between environment and the 
learner. The good teacher’s philosophy connotes a con- 
tinuous regeneration of society in terms of new needs and 
interests, a freeing of creative capacity to attain the new 
social goals, and the remaking of the individual through his 
own experiences. This philosophy transcends any semblance 
of provincialism, for the good teacher is free from patti- 
sanship, possesses broad sympathies, and enjoys a world 
outlook. 

As Is the Teacher, So Is the School 

From these observations it is evident that the efficiency 
of the school is determined very largely by the effective- 
ness of the teachers. Hence, their selection is the most 
important work of the school officials. If excellent teachers 
are employed, they tone up the school in numerous ways. 
Pupils are enthusiastically cooperative toward them, re- 
sponding eagerly to their leadership. These teachers assume 
responsibilities readily and perform them with thorough- 
ness, enjoyment, and good judgment. They utilize sug- 
gestions quickly and cleverly, but they can teach satisfac- 
torily if little or no help is available. 


Evaluations Supported by Specific Tangible Evidence 

It is difficult to evaluate the good teacher on such in- 
tangible terms as loyalty, character building, sympathy, and 
the like. Citations on these items are relatively meaning- 
less because there is no objective way of determining the 
degree or effectiveness of their presence. Ratings, satis- 
factory or the opposite, must be accompanied by adequate 
and relevant supporting reasons under such headings as 
ability to teach, ability to maintain discipline, responsiveness 
of pupils, responsiveness to administrative directions and 
supervisory suggestions, punctuality, and attendance. 


Teaching Exists for Youth and Society 

An outstanding characteristic of the good teacher is that 
he realizes that his position exists for the sake of the youth 
and of society. He, therefore, becomes one of the group 
and enters into the interests and activities of his class. 
While he has convictions and sound opinions he does not 
impose these on the class; nor does he pretend to know 
all things. With the learner he has patience but is firm 
and self-possessed and thereby makes the class a joint 
enterprise in which the students learn to help each other. 


Highlights of the Good Teacher 

To highlight the earmarks of a good teacher we may 
say that he has general good health and vitality, a pleasing 
voice, a neat and attractive appearance, and an impressive 
poise. He is gifted with initiative, resourcefulness, creative- 
ness, adaptability, and breadth of interest. He possesses 
tact and a genuine sense of humor. He is both depend- 
able and understanding. He is intelligent and contin- 
uously grows with the practice of his profession. 


Continuous Growth the Crowning Quality 


Finally, the good teacher must be constantly preparing 
(Turn to page 91) 
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State Teachers Colleges Rehabilitated Through 


General State Authority 


HENRY KLONOWER 


Director, Teacher Education and Certification, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


The quality of the men and women 
who make up the citizenship of Penn- 
sylvania is dependent largely upon the 
habits, attitudes, and ideals which are 
acquired in the early formative period of 
their characters. Such habits, attitudes, 
ideals, and character are all definitely 
related to the type of education which 
they receive in the public schools. This 
education in turn is dependent on the 
character and intelligence of the teach- 
ers in these schools. In other words, 
effective instructional service in the pub- 
lic schools is basic to all school achieve- 
ment and to ultimate life efficiency. All 
the available facts indicate an improved 
teacher personnel in the public schools of Pennsylvania. This 
improvement is demonstrated not only in better academic 
and professional background of the teachers but also in the 
larger breadth of vision acquired through social education, 
more travel experience, and extended college attendance. 

Providing necessary library, laboratory, classroom, assembly, 
health education facilities, together with adequate recreational 
opportunities, is as essential to the education of teachers as 
it is for the education of doctors, or the preparation of com- 
petent engineers. Through much needed grants of money 
made by the General State Authority, rehabilitation of the 
State Teachers Colleges in Pennsylvania will be brought 
about in part before the conclusion of ‘this college term. 
The need for modernizing the physical plants so as to re- 
move fire, panic, and health hazards was imperative. 

During the past twenty years little provision has been 
made to permit the State Teachers Colleges to replace ob- 
solete buildings which in many instances are old, outworn, 
unsuitable, and even dangerous, or to provide essential facil- 
ities for a modern teacher education program. 

The development of proper facilities through the construc- 
tion program of the General State Authority at the State 
Teachers Colleges should not be interpreted as an expansion 
program because the buildings which are being erected at 
these colleges will not increase their student capacity. The 
completed program will provide at some of the State-owned 
institutions libraries, dormitories, demonstration-laboratory 
schools, health education facilities, auditoriums, and recita- 
tion buildings. 





HENRY KLONOWER 


Libraries 


The libraries that are being built will make available the 
necessary facilities that will conform to the demands of 
accepted standards established by accrediting agencies 
throughout the United States for institutions of higher learn- 
ing. The demand of the public schools for teachers who 
are widely read and who know how to use reference and 
other materials found in a library makes it necessary to in- 
struct prospective teachers in this field. 


Demonstration Schools 
The laboratory schools on the campuses of the State Teach- 
ers Colleges date back in some instances many years and 
represent a form of school building construction which has 
long been outmoded and fails to provide the facilities de- 
manded by a modern program of education. Long have 
we 


these colleges needed new laboratory schools where the best 
to be found in school-room construction in public school 
systems throughout the State might be imitated in order that 
prospective teachers may be familiar with the best classroom 
and school building equipment and procedure. The demon- 
stration laboratory school represents for the teacher, as does 
the hospital experience for the tee physician, a place 
where all that has been learned in the college classrooms is 
translated into a practical experience. 

It is obvious that this experience must be of the best if 
the young teachers who yearly join the ranks of the teach- 
ing profession are to provide any forward movement in the 
profession of education. Naturally these demonstration 
laboratory schools must provide facilities for children at all 
age levels in order that child life in all its phases may be 
studied and the differentiated curriculums of the colleges 
adequately served. The erection of these modern laboratory 
demonstration schools is evidence of faith in the steady 
growth of public school education to a final and more effective 
adjustment to the needs of childhood and youth. 


Swimming Pools and Gymnasiums 


This General State Authority program provides for the 
erection of swimming pools. In the new-education program 
a swimming pool is just another type of public school class- 
room. ‘Teachers receive instruction in health and physical 
education. Many high schools provide swimming pools for 
their pupils. Teachers should not be less competent than 
their pupils. Every college and certainly every teachers col- 
lege should be equipped with a swimming pool where water 
confidence can be acquired and where this important branch 
of health education can be experienced and learned. The 
old idea that a swimming pool is simply a place where one 
jumps in to ‘‘cool off” is no longer accepted. The swimming 
pool is a classroom and is essential to the development of 
healthy, normal girls and boys. 

This is equally true of gymnasiums. With the increasing 
concentration of population in urban areas, the open country 
has ceased to be the children’s playground. This population 
movement has likewise made it necessary for the modern 
teacher to direct and supervise play to a degree undreamed 
of by the teacher of forty years ago. Gymnasiums, therefore, 
become laboratories and training equipment equal in im- 
portance to classrooms and libraries. They represent an- 
other type of classroom where fundamental habits of health 
are taught in a concrete way. Ideals of “fair play”, ‘team 
work,” “coopezative endeavor’ are established through com- 
petitive games. In the gymnasiums students have the op- 
portunity of testing their own strength and skill under the 
careful and watchful eye of a competent instructor. Teach- 
ers must have adequate education if this work is to be done 
with competence in the public schools. Teachers must know 
the significance of the social disciplines and cooperative 
efforts that can be taught successfully in the gymnasiums, or 
“health and physical education laboratories”, as they are 
known in the new education program. 


Auditoriums 

Auditoriums were formerly used once a week to hold 
“morning exercises”. The teacher-education program in 
Pennsylvania now uses the auditorium as a larger classroom. 
Prospective teachers receive education in public speaking, 
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orchestra membership, dramatic production, debating, choral 
singing, and a wide variety of activities which require the 
use of such a building. The construction of auditoriums under 
the General State Authority on the premises of the State 
Teachers Colleges makes available the necessary facilities to 
give this type of education. In some instances in the past 
the Teachers Colleges had to rent the nearest moving picture 
house so that they might hold commencement exercises, open 
forums, dramatic productions, and musical concerts. The 
building program of the General State Authority will make 
it possible to carry on all of these activities as a regular part 
of the work of the teacher education institutions on the 
campus of the college. 


Dormitories 

The construction of fireproof dormitories on the campuses 
of some of the institutions made possible through the build- 
ing program of the General State Authority represents one 
of the outstanding forward steps in the development of 
the State Teachers Colleges. The matter of providing home- 
like facilities where prospective teachers may live in good 
taste under wise and capable deans and advisors means a 
finer influence upon the lives of the boys and girls whom 
they will later teach. The amenities, as expressed in fur- 
nishings, decorations, sanitary and safety provisions, table 
manners, social intercourse, should be fundamental equip- 
ment for an educated person and particularly for a teacher. 
The students who live in the dormitories of a teacher- 
education institution through four years of college life leave 
the institution with a desire for a better living and this desire 
for better living is transmitted to the children whom they 
teach. 


Right to Demonstrate Competency 


The building program now being conducted under the 
General State Authority declares to all of the people of 
Pennsylvania that every boy and girl has a right to demon- 
strate his competency to become a teacher in the public 
schools. If real democracy is to prevail, then the teachers 
in the public schools must themselves be sympathetic with 
the children of all the people whether rich or poor, black or 
white, and of all religious faiths. It does not mean that 
ali persons have a right to teach, but the teacher-education 
program does contend that the teachers in the public schools 
must represent a cross section of the citizenship of Penn- 
sylvania. Where a candidate for admission to a State 
Teachers College can demonstrate that he has the requisite 
character and intelligence necessary for teaching young chil- 
dren and the ability to learn, then such a candidate must 
find the way open through State-supported institutions to 
become a teacher in a public school. 


Increased Service 

The rehabilitation of the buildings and the erection of 
additional facilities increase the opportunity to render a 
larger service to the public schools, but the program will 
not provide additional teachers nor will the program reduce 
the cost to students who are preparing to teach. A large 
share of the cost of teacher education in the State Teachers 
Colleges is borne by the students themselves. Fees are 
prescribed which in some instances amount to 50 per cent 
of the total cost. The State does provide the buildings and 
the additional revenue to maintain an adequate program. 
The provisions made by the State to educate such candidates 
for public school service must be adequate and not less 
effective than that which private enterprise provides. 


Realization of an Ideal 


The building program of the General State Authority is 
another vigorous step forward in the realization of a demo- 
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cratic ideal that the education of teachers with adequate 
facilities in the form of proper demonstration-laboratory 
schools, auditoriums, swimming and gymnasium classrooms, 
libraries, and recitation halls is being realized. The entire 
program is one of increasing the efficiency of the teacher- 
education program in the interests of all the boys and girls 
of all the school districts of Pennsylvania. 


Future Teachers of America 
yes is an organization based upon a most important fact: 

that the future of mankind is in the youth of today. This 
organization offers for young people in high schools and col- 
leges activities through which they can improve themselves 
and look forward to useful careers in that greatest of all 
occupations—teaching. The name, Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica—like Future Farmers of America—clearly recognizes that 
young people are concerned with the welfare of the nation as 
a whole. The movement has been developed by the Journal 
of the National Education Association in connection with 
the Horace Mann Centennial and with NEA student mem- 
bership in teachers colleges. It offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for pioneers who wish to perform a service for their 
country and humanity. 

Write the NEA for plan in high schools and plan in 
colleges. 


The Future Teacher's Pledge 
The good teacher requires: 

Physical vitality. 1 will try to keep my body well and strong. 

Mental vigor. I will study daily to keep my mind active and 
alert. 

Moral discrimination. 1 will seek to know the right and to 
live by it. 

Wholesome personality. 1 will cultivate in myself goodwill, 
friendliness, poise, upright bearing, and careful speech. 

Helpfulness. 1 will learn the art of helping others by doing 
helpful things daily in school and home. 

Knowledge. 1 will fill my mind with worthy thoughts by ob- 
serving the beautiful world around me, by reading the 
best books, and by association with the best companions. 

Leadership. 1 will make my influence count on the side of 
right, avoiding habits that weaken and destroy. 

These things will I do now that I may be worthy the high 
office of teacher. 


Contest and Articles for School Publications 

F INTEREST to all school editors and their faculty 

advisers is a new series of articles appearing in World 
Horizons, 23 Central Street, Wellesley, Mass., under the title 
of “Magazine Making.” Such subjects as story selection, 
layout, typography, editorial standards, use of photography, 
cartooning, advertising, circulation, proofreading are treated. 
This series of seven articles (running October through 
April) is designed to give any school editor suggestions 
that can be put to use immediately. 

No school paper is too small to escape the attention of 
the editors of this series. Special attention is given to 
mechanical improvements which do not increase the cost 
of publication to the school involved. 

In order to vitalize this series, the magazine is sponsoring 
a nation-wide contest, open on equal terms to small, medium, 
and large schools. Among the judges of this contest are 
some of the more prominent educators of the country— 
Royal B. Farnum, executive vice-president, Rhode Island 


School of Design; Theodore Dillaway, director of art, Phila- 


delphia public schools; Mabel Arbuckle, supervisor of art 
education, Detroit public schools. 
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Our 1938 Convention 


T A meeting of the Executive Council, April 9, 1938, 
A the following action was taken: “Doctor Clark moved 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS | 


Building. Every delegate should attend this meeting to 
hear Dr. Hallett explain the system of voting by propor- 
tional representation and the use of the preferential ballot. 


q . At this meeting several committee reports will be presented 
g that the program oe SNe Fee. FE a and nominations will be made for officers and delegates to 
| shall be devoted exclusively to discussion of the affairs o the San Francisco convention of the NEA, July 2-6, 1939 
. |) this Association. Seconded by Miss Maxwell. Carried » july 2-6, 
= ony The second one will be held Wednesday afternoon at 2:00 
2 eer : in the Forum to receive additional committee reports and to 
lcol- © Following the mandates of the Executive Council, the transact new business. 
elves b executive officers of the PSEA have arranged for the 1938 Local branches may send one voting delegate to the 
f all [ Convention along the lines suggested. _ The time schedule House of Delegates for each 100 members or major frac- 
mer- |) for the Convention with headquarters in the Forum, Edu- tion thereof. In addition they may send as many representa- 
‘that [ cation Building and the Hotel Penn-Harris, Harrisburg, is tives as they wish. All members of the association are 
on .: Fas follows: most cordially invited to attend. 
urnal § Dec. 27, Tuesday 2 
with | 2:00 p.m. The Five Departments Railroad Rates 7 
nem- | 7:00 p.m. House of Delegates Because of low prevailing passenger fares, the railroads 
por. | Dec. 28, Wednesday do not offer reduced fares for conventions. The regular 
their F 7:00 a.m. Executive Council, Breakfast Conference one-way fare is now three cents a mile for first-class tickets 
& 9:00 a.m. Assembly of Presidents of Convention and two and a half cents a mile for coach tickets. 
nin | Districts and Local Branches For parties of 25 or more traveling together in coaches, 
2:00 p.m. House of Delegates—Election of Offi- valid for return within ten days, reduced rates are available. 
fi cers and NEA Delegates a 
i 7:00 p.m. General ve ‘aii eb eee eens lis 
“eh re a ' Pree — a Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. 400 $2.50 to $4.00 
an 9-00 2m. Sections and Méend Table Harrisburger, 3d and Locust Sts. 300 2.50 to 4.00 
- 11:30 a.m, General Semion William Penn, 327 Market St. 160 1.50 to 3.00 
¥ 1:00 p.m. Lunch—State Delegates to San Francisco Plaza, 423 Market St. 125 1.50 t 3.00 
=. Cooneniinvel te Bah Bolton, 2d and Strawberry Sts. 100 1.50 to 3.50 
will, S| i : : Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. 90 1.50 to 3.00 
ech. & It will be noted that in general the time schedule follows Simabe 130 Medi Ot 60 1.75 to 3.00 
ping | that of former PSEA Conventions. However, there is one = Governor 335 Market St 39 100 to 1.75 
ss session which will be entirely new to our Conventions. On , ‘ : ; ; 
‘ob- — Wednesday, December 28, at 9:00 a.m. there will be an Qualifications of State Delegates to NEA 
the |, Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and Local Commensitiouad® 
ons. § Branches. It is sincerely hoped and urged that every Con- Suoth ee Md, 
> of vention District President and every Local Branch President 1. He or she must hold active individual membership in 





will make it a point to be present at this session where some 
of the vital problems of the PSEA will be discussed freely, 
and where all will have opportunity to express their opinions 
toward possible improvement of the Association. In effect 
this will be a General Session open to all members and their 
friends. It can easily be made the most valuable program 
of the Convention, and it is hoped it will be just that very 


the NEA and the PSEA for two successive years, including 
the current year preceding the date of the convention. Evi- 
dence of such membership shall be membership cards or 
letters from the respective executive secretaries as shown by 
the candidate upon requesting signatures for his petition. 
2. Failure to attend the post-PSEA convention meeting 
of NEA delegates as called for in the printed program shall 
result in a forfeiture of the right to serve as a delegate un- 


ld fg thing. 

‘itle e In the House of Delegates’ sessions there will be many 
ion, | ‘important reports presented including a complete report of 
hy, e the Committee authorized in the 1937 House of Delegates 
red. | to make a survey of school costs, taxation, sources of reve- 


less excused for valid reasons acceptable to the President. 
3. In accepting the nomination, the candidate thereby 

indicates a willingness to attend all meetings of State dele- 

gates at the NEA convention as called by the proper author- 


igh 
ons 





nue, ability to support public education, and equitable dis- 
tribution of State subsidies. 

While all details for the General Sessions have not yet 
been arranged, it is certain that these sessions will be both 


ities and to prepare such reports as may be assigned to him. 
4. In no case shall a candidate be eligible who has re- 
tired from school service in Pennsylvania. 
5. Not less than fifty per cent of the total number of 


f : : 
> interesting and instructive. The larger, more general prob- pisie' delegates pe ha Bahan = yr — 
i lems of the Association, as they are related to the general ne 8 m ys a te is * eo erpre “eo : c — 
' educational welfare of the State, will be discussed at these  ‘€4¢ gn ae” y the Classroom Leachers Depart- 
ing general sessions. ne ment of the . 
th Delegates and members of the PSEA are invited and 
tte urged to come to Harrisburg for these three days and help 
ee make this one of the greatest Conventions ever held— [Local Branches 
nd J. F. Faust, President Up to October 15, the following local branches reported 
la- House of Del an enrolment of 100% for 1938-39 and sent their dues 
art a and their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to 


The first meeting of the House of Delegates will be held 
Tuesday evening, December 27, in the Forum, Education 


79 


* Adopted by 1936 House of Delegates of PSEA. 
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PSEA Headquarters. Those starred are also 100% in the 


NEA. 

No. of Welfare 
Members Contributions 

*Abington Township ............. 166 $83.00 
neces Re 233 58.25 
PRERUOEN cae eit se eesti oie 41 2.00 
ee 877 ee 
Miskely Borough .......-0.2600+5 62 10.00 
“DATS aa ict ne ee cane Painter We 163 31.00 
Cameron Comity ... 200s ev esasse 59 29.50 
er ere ere 94 8.25 
MIRRORS eh stro A a Pee les GaSe 101 50.50 
Downingtown Industrial School .... 11 er 
ECAC S| (GDR ane tite seer Set Beatle 8 Ce 121 7.00 
LARS RS nea oe Lane, cere 66 30.50 
ee eer rrr 323 100.00 
INICKCCS) IROCKS: 5 6 5 ons desc od dies’ 93 46.50 
*Mahanoy Township ............. 69 34.50 
“UEC CARRE Noe eens eee ean ane 60 30.00 
Muhlenberg Township .......... 69 34.50 
PACANAEI Se tia io ooo ical xse wear 48 2.00 
a ee 68 2.50 
NER TE IST 7 Ce Rete mares 223 Sete 
ai tort (ET Io 1012 Al ee Pe ey eR 71 35.50 
ECC NST 2 he TORS CUP ERC rE SP trace 53 21.00 
RADIAN ech te A ca, AC ma 167 Meee vs 
NR ss hoe od ose ee eter bee 71 8.00 
MRNA oe hai Beats S Weider Sens 62 ee 
MatR OAM oc kee cea oak ae eis oie 17,25 
University School, Pittsburgh ...... 13 3.50 
vb oi,. nasa psn TE ee EL 77 38.50 
DNPAraapet ene eat ie eee Senta ahs 76 3.75 


Education Congress 

ESTER K. ADE, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

and his staff staged the 1938 Education Congress in 
the Forum, Education Building, October 4 and 5, closing 
with a luncheon at the Hotel Penn-Harris. The theme— 
Paramount Issues in Education—was discussed by Lester 
K. Ade and J. Frank Faust, President, PSEA, and by the 
following imported speakers: Newton Edwards, University 
of Chicago; Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill.; Philip W. L. Cox, New York University; 
and Robert Murray Haig, Columbia University. 

Greetings from Governor George H. Earle, presented by 
Attorney General Guy Bard; and the report by J. Frank 
Faust on What the PSEA Study Reveals are published in 
full in this issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

In the closing address, Doctor Haig described these five 
general trends which are quite disturbing to students of 
school finance: 

1. Gradual public acceptance of the view that it is a 
function of Government to protect the public from economic 
set backs 

2. The increasing use of Federal credit 

3. A steady deterioration in the types of taxes levied 

4. Approaching limitations on amounts which may be 
raised by taxation 

5. The interplay of jurisdiction between taxing bodies— 
such as the relationships between the States and the Federal 
Government 

Dr. Haig told the 350 educators “if you push for Federal 
appropriations you must be prepared for Federal control.” 

He added that it is unsound economics for Pennsylvania 
to pay the federal government $1.50 for every $1 that the 
State would receive in the form of federal aid. 


* Adopted by 1936 House of Delegates of PSEA. 
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Political Platforms and Education 

N November 8 the people of Pennsylvania will by 
QO ballot elect the major State officers, a United States 
Senator, all the members of the House of Representatives, 
and one-half the membership of the State Senate. 

The right and freedom of the individual to participate 
in the selection of those who govern are effectively only to 
the extent that these rights and privileges are exercised. 
It becomes the duty, therefore, of every teacher on No- 
vember 8 to attain his full stature as a citizen by voting 
for his choice for public office on the secret ballot. 

The platforms of the two major parties with reference 
to education read as follows: 


Democratic 

Advocates “‘continued State assistance for local highways 
and extension of school subsidies, with a view toward te- 
duction of local real estate taxation, as rapidly as revenues 
permit.” 

States as achievements: 

“Protected 63,000 teachers from political domination 
through Teacher Tenure Act 

“Provided sabbatical leave 

“Increased salaries of underpaid teachers in smaller dis- 
tricts 

“Provided for repairs and restoration work at Teachers 
Colleges 

“Developed program at State College 

“‘Instituted free medical inspection and treatment in 
public schools.” 


Republican 

“We pledge the orderly development of the educational 
system of the State so that an equal standard of education 
and equal opportunity may be afforded to every boy and girl 
in the Commonwealth, of every race, creed, and color. 

“We pledge security in employment for competent 
teachers with freedom from political interference. 

“We favor control of the public schools by local school 
boards and condemn the imposition of new costs by the 
State unless State revenue therefor is provided.” 

Education is not a partisan issue. The services which the 
public schools render cut through and rise above party 
lines and have as their chief functions the development 
of youth into effective citizens. Therefore, the major con- 
sideration of the teacher in casting the ballot should be to 
strengthen the educational safeguards placed about our 
children so that the public schools will be better dwelling 
places for the development of Pennsylvania’s future citizens. 


The Special Session 


TG action of the General Assembly on educational legis- 
lation since the report made in the October JOURNAL has 
been as follows: 

The act to amend and re-enact Section 524 of the School 
Code by limiting and prescribing the levy of school taxes 
in school districts of the first class passed the Senate on 
September 27. Referred to the House Education Com- 
mittee, it was made the topic of special study by a sub- 
committee of three. Following favorable recommendation 
by the subcommittee, it was reported favorably from the 
House Education Committee on Tuesday, October 11. 

An act to amend the school merger legislation of the last 
session of the General Assembly, sponsored by Senator Ruth, 
passed third reading and final passage in the Senate on 
Monday, October 10. 

An act which would have permitted the withdrawal of 
children from school at the age of fourteen for farm or 
domestic service provided they had completed the eighth 
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grade, House Bill 24 by Mr. Kelso, was defeated by the 
House on Monday, October 10, by a vote of 112 to 64. 

The act to provide an additional method for creating in- 
dependent school districts by authorizing the Governor to 
give approval to such districts and appoint the school direct- 
ors, House Bill 52 by Mrs. Horting, was defeated on third 
reading and final passage in the House on Monday night, 
October 10, by a vote of 99 to 62. 


The President States PSEA Position on Bills 
September 19, 1938. 

Hon. Frank W. Ruth 

Chairman, Senate Education Committee 

State Senate 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Dear Sir: 

As President of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, I desire to inform the Senate Education Committee 
that Senate Bill 39 by Senator Ruth was considered and 
discussed by our Legislative Committee at a meeting on 
August 18, 1938. 

It was the unanimous opinion of our Committee at that 
time that Senate Bill 39 should receive speedy enactment. 
The Committee, by formal vote, took such action and under 
date of August 22 the chairman of our Committee on 
Legislation, Arthur W. Ferguson, York, communicated this 
action to the Honorable Frank W. Ruth, chairman of the 
Senate Education Committee. 

Our Association recognizes the need for remedial legisla- 
tion for the first-class school districts of the Commonwealth. 
It is impressed with the fact that the emergency existing in 
the first-class districts was such as to impress upon the 
Governor the necessity for including legislation of this type 
in his call. 

The Committee is impressed, also, with the fact that 
Senate Bill 39 as now drawn was the result of a series of 
conferences with members of the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction and the executive staffs of the Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh Boards of Education in cooperation 
and with the support of teacher groups. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, speedy enactment without 
modification of this most necessary piece of legislation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. FRANK Faust, President 
September 20, 1938. 

Honorable James Kelso 
Acting Chairman, House Education Committee 
House of Representatives 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 


The Pennsylvania State Education Association has con- 
sistently fought for an educational square deal for every 
child in the Commonwealth. The provisions of House Bill 
24 are not in conformity with this ideal. Our Association, 
therefore, opposes its passage for the following reasons: 

1. The bill is a backward step in the protection which 
Pennsylvania has given to her children through a series of 
bitter struggles resulting finally in the enactment of the 
Child Labor Act of 1915, the ratification of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment in 1933, and the enactment of 
Act No. 478 by the 1937 General Assembly. 

2. The bill is not based on economic necessity. Legalizing 
employment of children is a contradiction to our current 
situation in which thousands are out of jobs because of a 
lack of employment opportunities. 

3. The bill permits a lessening of educational opportunity 
for a group for whom educational opportunity is at present 
on a level lower than in many other areas. Schools which 
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provide only the minimum term of eight months are more 
prevalent in the rural and farming areas of Pennsylvania. 
Because of this shortened term, a child in attendance at an 
eight-months school for eight years loses exactly one year of 
teaching service as compared with the child in the urban 
area for whom a school term of nine months is commonly 
provided. Even though a rural child has perfect attendance 
for eight years, the shortened term of teaching service in 
toto means that upon entering high school the child is lack- 
ing approximately one year of teaching service and is thus 
handicapped to pursue studies in classes with students who 
attended schools with terms of nine months. 

Too long the rural child has been the object of dis- 
crimination both with respect to the educational opportuni- 
ties offered and exceptions in the law which make possible 
employment on the farm and in the home at times when he 
should rightfully be in school. The Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has always opposed such discrimina- 
tion against the children of farms and homes of Pennsyl- 
vania and emphatically restates its opposition at this time. 

Therefore, in conformity with the action of the Legislative 
Committee of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
which opposed the passage of this bill by unanimous vote 
on Thursday, August 18, I request on behalf of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association that this bill be not 
enacted into law. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. FRANK Faust, President 


Liberal Arts College Meeting 


HE Association of Liberal Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania 
for the Advancement of Teaching will hold its fall meet- 
ing in the State Council Chamber, Education Building, Har- 
risburg, Friday, November 4, 1938. There will be a panel 
discussion in the forenoon on the general topic “To What 
Extent Should Education Be Democratized?” The person- 
nel of the panel is as follows: 
Jos. S. Butterweck, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Chairman 
Frank G. Davis, Bucknell University, Lewisburg 
W. W. D. Sones, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Herbert L. Spencer, President, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh 
M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 
Raymond White, Department of Education, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem 
Carl W. Ziegler, Lafayette College, Easton 
At 12:30 p. m. the group will lunch together at Jackson’s 
Restaurant. Frederick G. Henke, President, PSEA Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, is president of this Association. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 

HE 1939 edition of the Rules and Regulations and 

debate materials are now available for high schools. The 
speech program includes inter-school contests in: debating 
(Anglo-American Alliance) ; oration (original) ; ex tempore 
speaking (consumer education) ; Shakespeare Reading (The 
Comedies) ; poetry reading (Robert Frost, Robert Browning, 
Christina Rossetti) ; declamation (required selections) ; and 
group discussion (a new event). The music list of required 
test pieces for bands, orchestras, choruses, ensembles, and 
solos (both instrumental and vocal) will be released Jan- 
uary 1, 1939. The twelfth season will be concluded at 
Norristown, April 28 and 29, 1939. Address all communi- 
cations to C. Stanton Belfour, Extension Division, University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Lock Haven Meeting 

UR members in the Central Convention District held 
C) their 13th annual convention at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, October 6 and 7, 1938, in cooperation 
with the Clinton County Institute and the Mountain Arts 
Association. Ideal weather and attractive programs brought 
a large attendance. Among the speakers on the general 
sessions were: Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Education, 
Northwestern University; Michail M. Dorizas, professor of 
economic geography, University of Pennsylvania; J. Frank 
Faust, President of PSEA, Chambersburg; Roy M. Hatch, 
head of the department of social studies, Monclair State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J.; William Mather Lewis, 
president, Lafayette College; and Salom Rizk, lecturer and 
publicist, New York City. 

Delightful music by students and student groups was 
furnished under the masterful direction of Howard Linda- 
man, Altoona. 

Among the most profitable features were the demonstra- 
tion lessons in the Campus Training School by the subject 
directors of STC, and the commercial exhibits, which nearly 
filled the gymnasium. 


Officers for 1938-39 

President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 

First Vice-President, C. Ebbert Plasterer, Emporium 

Second Vice-President, Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro 

Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, STC, Lock Haven 

Member of the Executive Council, PSEA for 1939 and 

1940, J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 
Resolutions 

In addition to expressing thanks and appreciation to those 
who made the meetings a success, the resolutions 

1. Commended the Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Legislature for appropriating the necessary 
funds, under the Thompson Act, for the purpose of erect- 
ing school buildings and extending the educational facilities 
for the boys and girls of our Commonwealth. 

2. Commended the PSEA for its study of taxation and 
assessment for the purpose of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities and relieving unjust tax burdens. 

3. Commended efforts to promote the development of 
larger administrative units and attendance areas. 

4. Urged institutions which are preparing teachers for 
the public schools to graduate only those who in scholar- 
ship, character, and personality are prepared to render a 
high quality of service. 

5. Commended the Department of Public Instruction for 
its leadership in establishing higher standards for teacher 
education and certification. 

6. Urged superintendents to inform their teachers re- 
garding retirement options and disability benefits, also that 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL print annually a 
summary of such options and benefits. 

7. Requested presiding judges to exclude from trials 
involving murder, kidnapping, and sex, as spectators all 
children of school age. 

8. Encouraged study and understanding of the demo- 
cratic way of living to promote the effectiveness of our social 
institutions and the purposes and practices of the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

Committee: 

Frank H. Painter, Chairman 

S. F. W. Morrison 

F. A. Berkenstock 

O. G. F. Bonnert 

Stanley Bright 

Elmer E. Sipe 

A. G. Barrett 


Allen D. Patterson 
C. O. Williams 
Walter G. Clark 
Frank Ehrenfeld 
Catherine Boyer 

F. S. Showalter 
D. B. Kulp 

Frank E. Hattan 
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Central District President AS 

The Central Convention District, Sol 

at its meeting in October, elected we 
Levi Gilbert president for the T 
coming year. Dr. Gilbert is super- - 


intendent of the schools at Altoona. 

Before being elected superin- 
tendent of Altoona schools this 
year, Dr. Gilbert served as prin- 
cipal of the senior high school 
there. He had taught in Bigler- 
ville, Mount Union High School, 
and the Normal School at Ship- 
pensburg, and was principal of the 
Lansdowne High School. 

Dr. Gilbert is a graduate of the 
Normal School, Shippensburg, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, and earned his master’s degree at the University of | 
Pennsylvania and his doctot’s degree at the University of | d 
Pittsburgh. ” ; 
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Penn Appoints Apprentices for Institute ; 
of Government bore 
i the opening of the new academic year the 4. 
University of Pennsylvania has further expanded the | tion: 

educational program of its Institute of Local and State | 5. 
Government by the appointment of five graduate appren- / 6. 
tices, according to announcement by Stephen B. Sweeney, 
director of the institute. 

The graduate apprentices named are Sanford S. Marlow 
and William B. Carr, Philadelphia; Malcolm L. Webb, 
Upper Darby; Russell M. Shepherd and Mason Watson of 
Haverford. S 

As seniors at Pennsylvania last year Mason and Carr were | 
undergraduate apprentices of the institute. Webb is a | 
graduate of Temple University, while Shepherd was gradu- © 
ated from Swarthmore College, and Watson from Dickinson © 
College. All hold one-year graduate scholarships awarded © 
to them by the institute on the basis of their academic |~ D 
records and the interest and activity they have shown in |) (OSt 
the field of public service. a = 

Designed to place increased emphasis upon training for | a 
citizenship and public service, the Institute of Local and . T 
State Government was established at Pennsylvania in the ” 
Summer of 1937 after the University’s Bicentennial Fund bon 


had received from an anonymous donor a gift of $240,000 | 
to support the project for a period of six years. 

During the academic year of 1937-38, 15 undergraduate 
apprentices were appointed to study state and local govern- 
ment through first-hand contact with various governmental 
units in Pennsylvania, and another group of undergraduate 
apprentices is being selected for the current year. 

Heretofore, no graduate apprentices had been named by 
the institute, however, and the five men whose selection has 
just been announced by Dr. Sweeney will be the first to 
pursue a new major group of graduate courses in local and 
state government administration which has been established. 

The curriculum will center in the Graduate Courses of 
Business Administration at the University and will include 
special seminars to integrate various principles of business 
administration as they apply to the field of public service. 

The seminars will be conducted by Harold H. Alderfer, 
professor of political science at Pennsylvania State College, 
who will serve as a visiting lecturer for the institute this 
year. Dr. Alderfer is a recognized authority on local and 
state government administration and has written extensively 
on that subject. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


School Costs Survey Committee 

HE eighth meeting of the School Costs Survey Com- 
T mittee was held at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
on Saturday, September 17, 1938, with seven members 
present, two absent but accounted for, and one absent. 

Reports were received from the subcommittees on school 
costs, taxation and sources of revenue, ability to support 
public education, and distribution of State subsidies. 

The committee gave particular study to a 34-page mimeo- 
graphed report from the subcommittee on taxation and 
sources of revenue, Paul H. Wueller, chairman. This report 
contained 15 suggested modifications of the present tax 
structure of the State. The committee gave its approval 
to all of them with directions to the subcommittee that 
additional information be secured on the utility situation. 

The report by Mr. Wertman, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on the distribution of State subsidies, was also studied 
in detail. Topics dealt with in Mr. Wertman’s report were: 

1. The need for additional State subsidies 

2. Principles basic to the equitable distribution of State 
subsidies and of educational opportunities 

3. Procedures involved in the development of a plan 
of equalization 

4. A minimum foundation program in terms of educa- 
tional opportunities and cost 

5. Proposed plan for the distribution of State subsidies 

6. Recommendations 

(a) Assessments 

(b) Taxation—revenue 

(c) Foundation program 

(d) Apportionment and distribution of State sub- 
sidies 

(e) Teaching units 

(f) Addenda 

(g) Exhibit A, Distribution of State Subsidies on a 
Per Capita Basis 

(h) Exhibit B, Taxation and Court Rulings with 
Particular Reference to Utilities 

Detailed data were presented by the secretary showing the 
cost of equalizing a $1,600 elementary and a $2,000 sec- 
ondary teaching program with a five-mill basic tax rate and 
with modifications in the present Edmonds appropriation by 
adding 15 to the present rates of reimbursement. 

The summary revealed that this plan of reimbursement 
would require an approximate additional amount of State 
revenue of $34,600,000 per year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary 


Executive Council (No. VI) 
URSUANT to the call of the President, J. Frank Faust, 
the 1938 Executive Council of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday morning, September 24, 1938, at 9:43 o'clock 
with all 18 members present. 
The important items of business were: 
I. Report of the President 
Doctor Faust reported as follows: 

1. Work of the Committee on Survey of School Costs. 
Doctor Faust stated that during the summer months, the 
Committee had met three times, that the subcommittees 
had presented their preliminary reports, and that at an early 
date, a brief of the report would be presented to the Execu- 
tive Council. On Sept. 19, Timon Covert, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., conferred with the Presi- 
dent, Doctor Ade, and the headquarters staff, and indi- 
cated that in his judgment the committee is working in the 
tight direction. 
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2. State Convention of the American Legion, Scranton. 
At the invitation of Commander Smith of the American 
Legion, Doctor Faust on August 18 brought greetings from 
the PSEA to the American Legion at its State meeting at 
Scranton. He stressed the willingness of the PSEA to 
cooperate in the Americanism work of the Legion. 

3. Educational Planks in Platforms of Political Parties. 
Doctor Faust stated that last Spring the PSEA secured 
from political candidates, their views on education. The 
majority of the replies were included in the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, but the reply from Judge Arthur H. 
James, candidate for Governor, was received too late for 
inclusion in the PSJ, and so was published in the May 9, 
1938, issue of the Education Bulletin. 

At the request of the President, the Executive Secretary 
read the educational planks from the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms. It was the consensus of opinion that 
both platforms should be featured in the November issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

4. Legislative Hearings: S. B. 39 and H. B. 24. Doctor 
Faust attended the hearings of these bills, the details of 
which are reported on pages 8 and 9 of the report of the 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 

5. Other Activities. Doctor Faust stated that in addi- 
tion to attending the meetings of the Cost Survey Commit- 
tee and its subcommittees, he had represented the Associa- 
tion on the following occasions: July 13, State College 
Graduate Dinner; July 14, Phi Delta Kappa, University of 
Pittsburgh; July 26-28, Superintendents’ Conference, State 
College; August 5, conference with President Stockton, Pa. 
School Directors Association; Sept. 2, Adams County In- 
stitute; Sept. 19, Franklin County Education Association. 
II. PSEA State Convention, December 27-29, Harrisburg. 

The Executive Council considered the details of the pro- 
grams for the House of Delegates, the General Sessions, 
and the Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts 
and Local Branches. 

1. House of Delegates program. In line with the plan 
to give members of the House of Delegates opportunity 
for more general debate on individual reports of commit- 
tees than would be possible if all the reports were pre- 
sented as listed on the tentative schedule, Doctor Werner 
moved that all items of business to come before the House 
of Delegates be arranged in such order that all items re- 
quiring consideration at the first meeting be placed first 
on the agenda for the two meetings, and that no specific 
place be indicated as place for adjournment of the first 
meeting. 

Attention was called to the motion passed at the June 
28, 1938, meeting, to the effect that when the reports are 
printed in the convention issue of the JOURNAL, there be 
added to the report in bold-faced type the major items of 
the report to bring them in proper focus before the readers. 

2. Assembly of Presidents of Convention Districts and 
Local Branches Program. Speakers were suggested to dis- 
cuss Credit Unions, Group Hospitalization, Group Insur- 
ance, Plans of Work. It was decided to invite the newly- 
elected President of the NEA, Reuben T. Shaw, Phila- 
delphia, to bring greetings to this group. 

3. General Sessions Programs. 

a. Music. Doctor Rosenberry was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Music. 

b. Speakers. Among the speakers to be invited are 
Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
George H. Earle, Governor of the Commonwealth; 
Stephen F. Chadwick, newly-elected National Commander 
of the American Legion, Seattle, Washington; John A. 
Sexson, President of the American Association of School 
Administrators; Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent- 
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elect of Philadelphia; and E. Preston Sharp, Psychologist, 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 

III. Report of the Executive Secretary. 
The Executive Secretary reported on the following items: 
1. Financial Statements 


The balances on hand in the Current and Welfare - 


Funds, as of September 23, 1938, are as follows: 
Qienten: 62 oss cca SSeS ee $31,958.69 
Welfare Fund 20,056.56 
2. Membership 
a. PSEA 
The Executive Secretary reported that the 
usual membership material was mailed to officers 
of our 295 local branches on August 1, and that 
early reports have appeared in the September 
and October issues of the JOURNAL. An effort 
is being made to interest the Presidents and 
faculties of the liberal arts colleges which have 
not enough members to form a local branch. 
The membership receipts for the period July 
1 to September 23, 1938, exceed by $666, the 
receipts for the same period a year ago. 
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IV. At the afternoon session the Assistant Executive Sec- 


retary and Director of Research reported on ten 
cases under the Tenure Act which are under con- 
sideration by the PSEA. 
The Executive Council considered these cases and took 
appropriate actions. 
They considered also 
1. Cases of two teacher members of the General As- 
sembly, who are experiencing difficulty in securing leaves 
of absence from their teaching duties to attend the session 
of the General Assembly 
2. Status of Chain Store Tax 
3. Status of Educational Legislation—Special Session 
a. School building program 
b. First-class district legislation, H. B. 22 
c. Senate Bill 39 permitting Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh to levy taxes above the present rate author- 
ized by the Supreme Court 


d. Amish legislation 

e. Constitutional amendments 
f. Tax abatement bills 

g. Married Teachers 


4. Reports of Committees on Household Finance Cor- 
poration Advertising and Legal Policies 

V. Contribution for Painting of Portrait of Dean Will 

Grant Chambers 

In recognition of Dean Chambers’ work at the time of 

the reorganization of PSEA, Doctor Henke moved that the 

PSEA contribute $100 to the fund being raised to paint 

the portrait of Dean Will Grant Chambers to be placed 

in the new education building at Pennsylvania State College. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. Herbert KELLEY, Executive Secretary. 


Joint Conference of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
and Investment Committee of the Executive Council 

Pursuant to calls by Robert E. Laramy, chairman, Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund, Bethlehem, and J. Frank Faust, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Chambersburg, these bodies met at PSEA Head- 
quarters for a joint conference at 10:00 a. m., October 1, 
1938, with all members present or accounted for. 

Mr. Laramy submitted a report of the Permanent Fund 
for the period December, 1937 to October 1, 1938. 

At the request of Mr. Laramy, J. Y. Shambach, repre- 
senting Doctor Ade, reported on recent investments made 
by the Retirement Board. He stated that the first requisite is 
safety, the second, income. Recently U. S. Government Bonds 
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paying 2-7/8%, General State Authority 4% Bonds, U. S. 
Savings Notes, Mansfield Act Bonds, and bonds of school 
districts have been purchased. None of the latter are bought 
except on the basis of legal advice on financial statements of 
school districts over a period of years showing valuations, 
assessments, and amount of taxes collected. The Retirement 
Board holds more school district bonds than any other kind. 

Doctor Glatfelter spoke of desirable investments afforded 
by a limited group of fixed trusts. 

Doctor Kelley called attention to Article II of the Asso- 
ciation’s By-Laws which limits the investments which the 
Trustees may make to bonds. He then spoke of an article in 
the December, 1937 number of the Af/antic entitled “En- 
dowments in Jeopardy” dealing with the reduced income 
Colleges and Universities are receiving from bonds, and 
a change in investment policy whereby they are shifting from 
bonds to stocks. He submitted the portfolio of investments 
of the University of Pennsylvania, furnished by President 
Thomas S. Gates. He submitted also a statement from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching show- 
ing that its reserve funds carry 85.51% book value in bonds 
and 14.49% in industrial and miscellaneous common stocks. 

He submitted a list of preferred stocks some of which are 
convertible, as meriting consideration for investment of sur- 
pluses in current and welfare funds as well as in the perma- 
nent fund, if there should be any change in the investment 
policy of the Association. 

He also submitted Daily Sheets of Solomon Bros. and Hutz- 
ler, Philadelphia, furnished by the Dauphin Deposit Trust 
Company, showing price range of U. S. Government and 
guaranteed issues. He called attention, also, to two articles 
i. the October 3 issue of Time, one dealing with the change 
in financial policies of the General Education Board, which 
will soon be liquidated; the other, with the proposal of SEC 
Commissioner Jerome Frank that long-time financing of our 
major industries should hereafter be done through the is- 
suance of shares of stock, rather than by borrowing through 
the issuance of long-term bonds. 

Doctor Glatfelter referred to families whose income de- 
rived solely from bonds had suffered greatly. 

Mr. Laramy stated that the income of the Permanent Fund 
could be increased by investing in preferred stocks but such 
investments cannot be made under our present By-Laws. 

Doctor Faust spoke of the need of funds to carry on va- 
rious projects, such as legal cases arising under the Tenure 
Act, Convention Districts, surveys, and investigations. 

Mr. Laramy stated that the Trustees should give a picture 
of present financial conditions to the Executive Council, and 
leave it to that body to make recommendations to the House 
of Delegates. 

Doctor Glatfelter added that the Trustees are custodians 
to take care of the permanent fund according to the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 


MEETING of the Committee on Teacher Welfare of 
the PSEA was held at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Sat- 
urday, October 1, 1938, with the following members 
present: Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia, chairman; Laura 
M. Braun, Pittsburgh; Walter R. Douthett, Darby; Jessie 
Gray, Philadelphia; H. V. Herlinger, Mt. Lebanon; and 
Frank H. Remaley, Pittsburgh. Absent but accounted for: 
R. R. Abernethy, Harrisburg. 
The secretary submitted statistical and financial data to 
the committee as follows: 


Number of beneficiaries of the Welfare Fund ...... 57 
Number of beneficiaries added to the Welfare Fund 
since the last meeting of the committee .......... 5 


Number of beneficiaries removed from the Welfare 
Fund because of death or for other reasons ... 
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Total monthly payments from the Welfare Fund $1,108.42 
Balance in the Welfare Fund as of September 

29, 1938 $20,150.58 

The committee then gave consideration to applications for 

assistance from eleven individuals. The committee approved 

assistance for five individuals, requested further information 

and investigations in three cases, and refused three applica- 
tions. ' 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. E. GAYMAN, Secretary 
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National Council for the Social Studies 
HE two-day conference of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, to be held in the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, November 25 and 26, will open with a general 
session, Friday morning. Addresses will be made by 
Cornelius D. Scully, mayor of Pittsburgh; Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of schools; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, super- 
intendent of parish schools; Phyllis Warner, London, Eng- 
land; and Carl Wittke, Oberlin College. Five luncheons 
for the informal discussions of current topics are scheduled 
for Friday noon, and sectional meetings occur Friday after- 
noon. Friday evening there will be the annual dinner. 

Further section meetings have been planned for Saturday 
morning, which will be followed by a general luncheon 
meeting at which the subject, How Should a Functional 
Program in the Social Studies be Organized, will be dis- 
cussed. Arrangements will be made for visits to the Mellon 
Institute and the Cathedral of Learning. 

Registration is free for all who show membership cards 
in the National Council for the Social Studies or in a 
State or local Social Studies organization. The fee for 
others will be 50 cents. 


School Writers Compete in Christmas Seal 
Contest 

ENNSYLVANIA school papers will again cooperate in 

support of the 1938 Christmas Seal sale and will sub- 
mit articles in a national contest, according to announcement 
made by the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association is cooperating with the National Tuber- 
culosis Association in conducting the contest. News stories, 
feature stories, and editorials on the theme ‘Protect Your 
Home From Tuberculosis’ will appear in school publications. 

Each school paper can submit a news story, an editorial, 
or a feature article, or all three, to the Pennsylvania Tuber- 
culosis Society through the county tuberculosis society. The 
publications and articles given first place in the national 
judging will be exhibited at the annual convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association in New York and 
at the annual meeting of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation in Boston. 

Three Pennsylvania school papers won first honors in the 
contest last year, which was the first of this kind. These 
were the Francis A. March Junior High School at Easton; 
the Perryopolis Grade School in Fayette County, and the 
Palmer Township School in Northampton County. 

The subject for school articles, ‘Protect Your Home From 
Tuberculosis,’ is based on the design of the 1938 Christmas 
Seal, which will show a mother in her home lighting a 
candle in a window. Schools will cooperate in other ways 
in the Christmas Seal campaign, using a teaching unit, en- 
titled ‘Christmas in the Home,’ and a dramatization entitled 
‘Four Pathfinders.’ The latter is a presentation of epoch- 
making incidents in the lives of Laennec, Koch, Trudeau, 
and Holboell, whose portraits appear as the corner seals on 
each sheet of one hundred seals. 
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J. J. Lynch Retires 





J. J. Lynch, who served as super- 
vising principal of the St. Marys 
borough schools from 1902 until 
he retired in June, did all his 
teaching in Elk County with the 
exception of three years. After fin- 
ishing the public high school, he 
taught one year in a little red 
school house near his home at $30 
per month. He came to St. Marys 
in September, 1892, as assistant 
principal of the high school and 
remained one year. 

During the next two years, he 
was supervising principal of the 
schools of Tupper Lake, N. Y. In September, 1895, he 
returned to Elk County as supervising principal of the 
schools of Spring Creek Township which position he filled 
for seven years. In September, 1902, he became supervising 
principal of St. Marys borough. Mr. Lynch served as presi- 
dent of the Central Convention District in 1933-34. 














J. J. LYNCH 


An Open Letter 

To the Members of the English Teachers Council of Penn- 
sylvania 

Dear Fellow-workers: 

It had been my plan to send a personal letter to each of 
you who joined the Council, but that is not possible; I am, 
therefore, addressing you in this way. 

The topic chosen for our meeting at Harrisburg December 
29 is “An English Program for Pupils Who Hate the Tradi- 
tional English.” We shall have a symposium followed by 
an open discussion. 

We feel this is a vital subject to many of us, especially 
those who have the eighteen-year-old-return-to-school-student. 
Will you do two things: 

1. Plan to attend the meeting. 

2. Tell us of teachers whom you know who are attempt- 

ing to solve this problem. 

We need several people on the panel of the symposium 
but we are especially anxious that many shall be at the meet- 
ing to take part in the discussion. 

If some of you would like a supper or luncheon planned 
for sometime during the convention, when we should not 
have a speaker but a get-together for an informal discussion, 
will you please write to me at once. 

Our aim—Every English teacher in Pennsylvania a mem- 
ber of the State Council. Are you? 

Sincerely yours, 

HELEN M. FERREE, 
President of English Teachers 
Council of Pennsylvania, 
Senior H. S., Upper Darby. 


English Conference 


An English conference for elementary and secondary 
teachers will be held at the State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Saturday, November 12. 

Registration, 9:00-9:30 a. m., will be followed by panel 
discussions. The elementary English panel will be led 
by Alan O. Dech of the Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, and will discuss Problems in the Teaching of 
Elementary English. The secondary English teachers will 
discuss their problems in a panel directed by Eugene P. 
Bertin of the Department. 

Following a brief intermission, lunch will be served, at 
which time Harry Warfel of the University of Maryland 
will speak. 
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Williamsport Teacher Retires 

. Ella J. Stevenson, a teacher at 
the Benjamin Franklin School, 
Williamsport, retired at the close 
of the 1937-38 school term after 
having served for a period of fifty 
years. Miss Stevenson was guest of 
honor at a series of events held by 
friends and former pupils. A tes- 
timonial dinner given by the Wil- 
liamsport Civic Club and the local 
branch of the D.A.R. at the 
Y.W.C.A. had for its keynote, 
Americanism. Over 200 guests 
were present. 

Former Italian students of Miss 
Stevenson were hosts at a dinner at the Elks Club. More 
than 200 guests attended the dinner at which time a gift 
and many fine tributes were paid her for her outstanding 
stewardship among the Italian of the community. 

As a final tribute to Miss Stevenson the Benjamin Frank- 
lin school faculty and the P.T.A. had a very delightful tea. 
In token of the occasion and the esteem in which she was 
held Miss Stevenson was presented a gift. Over 300 attended 
the tea. 

The Williamsport Education Association at its last open 
meeting very appropriately gave recognition to these out- 
standing years of service by passing a motion instructing 
the secretary to write a letter of congratulations to Miss 
Stevenson. 

















ELLA J. STEVENSON 


American Art Week 


NCE again attention is called to the observance of 

American Art Week November 1 to 7 inclusive. 
School districts and art teachers and supervisors in Penn- 
sylvania should welcome this opportunity to emphasize the 
need and place of art education in our social and industrial 
life, and the contribution of art education in the public 
schools as the most effective means of bringing art to the 
people. 

Art exhibits of various types should be organized, with 
an invitation to parents to visit the school and see the work 
of their children. Exhibits may be carried to shop windows 
where some pupils may give demonstrations of their art 
and craft work. Loan exhibits may be secured, and in the 
school may be collected exhibits of articles secured from the 
home. Particular attention might be called to the desir- 
ability of art from foreign shores, or an exhibition of Penn- 
sylvania German handicraft. 

The school assembly could provide an opportunity for 
art programs and demonstrations of various sorts. There 
are no doubt local architects, merchants, and others who 
would be glad to talk before the assembly on local archi- 
tecture or art in merchandising and in industry. Local mer- 
chants, the press, service clubs, women’s clubs, and parent- 
teacher associations, as well as the churches in the com- 
munity would no doubt be glad to cooperate in placing 
this emphasis upon art during this particular week. 

American Art Week is sponsored by the American Artists 
Professional League with headquarters in New York City. 
Mrs. E. Clinton Rhoades of Philadelphia is the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chairman. Mary Black Diller of Lancaster is 
the State Director. C. Valentine Kirby, Chief, Art Educa- 
tion, is Honorary State Chairman. 

American Art Week in Pennsylvania has been endorsed 
by both Governor George H. Earle and Lester K. Ade, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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MaupDE A. RHODES 


Greetings to Elementary Principals of 
Pennsylvania 
MAuDE A. RuHopEs, President of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
S THE Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association enters upon its 
eighteenth year, it is with great pleasure that I, as the newly 
elected president, come to you with my greetings. I begin 
this work with a feeling of great humility, but also a feeling 
of certainty that with your continued cooperation and assist- 
ance we can make this “‘our year,” the most splendid one in 
the history of the organization. 

The office force at Washington, perhaps rather facetiously, 
has set ten thousand as our membership goal. That would 
be an increase unparalleled by far in any previous year. 
Knowing you, I accepted the challenge. 

To the many Pennsylvania principals of elementary 
schools and to superintendents of combined high and ele- 
mentary schools who have never joined our organization we 
extend a most cordial and urgent invitation to cooperate in 
the work of furthering the cause of elementary education. 
There are many ways in which the department can enrich 
your school life and assist you in reaching your goals: 

I. A yearbook. Title for this year: “Newer Practises in 

Reading in the Elementary School” 
II. The National Elementary Principal, the official organ 
of the Department; five times a year giving: 
A. Short concise articles on topics of vital concern 
B. Advance information regarding meetings and 
programs of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals 
C. Official reports of conventions 
D. Reviews of best books on elementary education 
III. Opportunity to attend a two weeks’ conference on 
elementary education 
IV. Information pertaining to subjects vital to those in- 
terested in elementary education. The department is 
a clearing house for this field 

You need membership in the department to bring you 
these aids, and the department needs you to strengthen its 
numbers and its power. The fee, three dollars, is not exces- 
sive when you consider all the advantages of membership. 
Join Now!! 
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The model for the church pictured above was made by the 
boys in the special grade of the Swedesburg, Montgomery 
County, school, and the model of the ‘Kalmar Nyckel’” was 
constructed by a sixth-grade boy of the same school. 

The church represents Old Christ Swedes built by the Swedes 
at Swedesburg, in 1760. The present rector is the Reverend 


Scholastic’s Contests 

EN lucky students will be collecting an unusual reward 

for their skill in May, 1939. Because they are excellent 
writers, painters, or musical composers—or just because they 
have good noses for the news—ten winners of Scholastic’s 
15th Annual Awards will be going to New York with all 
expenses paid, will have a chance to look over the World's 
Fair, and will make their voices heard from coast to coast 
over an NBC network program, broadcast from New York, 
just to let the nation know what its youngest generation of 
creative artists is doing this year. 

Besides these ten, hundreds of other students will be 
winners. So we suggest that students having something to 
say in arts, crafts, creative writing, or musical composition, 
get to work at once. There'll be $10,000 distributed this 
spring in prizes, scholarships, merchandise, and trips—and 
there'll be national honors besides. 

Scholastic’s Arts and Crafts Awards offers prizes and 22 
Scholarships to the country’s leading art schools for student 
paintings, drawings, sketches, crafts, design, and sculpture. 
The literary division will reward young authors for out- 
standing stories, poetry, essays, plays, and sketches. Scholas- 
tic’s third annual music awards bring the composer prizes 
and honors for original solo and part songs, piano solo and 
solo instrument compositions, and a composition for not 
more than six instruments. The deadline date set for these 
divisions of the awards is March 18, 1939. Rules and 
details appear in the October 1 Scholastic. 

Scholastic’s news quiz turns the tables this year by letting 
the students ask the examination questions. The cue is to 
submit a list of brain-twisting questions about current affairs 
—the deadline is March 25. For rules and complete details 
about the News Quiz, see the October 8 Scholastic. 

Any undergraduate student in the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
Or 12th grades in any public, private, or parochial school in 
the United States, possessions, and Canada may take part in 
Scholastic’s 15th Annual Awards. 

Other awards features are: Publication of student-written 
work in the Student Achievement Number of Scholastic, and 
the Annual High School Arts and Crafts Exhibit held at 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


James Hart Lamb. The models were used by the Riley Literary 
Society in its historical program in connection with the three 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of the Swedes. The Riley 
Society is composed of the sixth-grade class in English taught 
by Marion Lenore Rakerd. 


B. Barney Palmer is shop instructor and James D. Arnold 
is principal of the Swedeland school. 


Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women 

HE Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women holds 

its annual conference in the Penn-Harris Hotel, Friday 

and Saturday, November 4 and 5. The program theme, 

“Education for Democratic Living” has been built around 
two questions: 


1. What is the responsibility of the educational system, 
college and high school, in helping students to gain an 
understanding of the social-economic problems confronting 
America which they will face upon graduation? 


2. How can the educational system help prepare these 
students to fulfill their responsibilities as citizens in con- 
tributing to the solution of these problems? 


The speakers will develop the theme in terms of ‘The 
Role of Human Relations in Democratic Living,” “The 
Responsibilities of the School for Training in Citizenship 
of the Future Worker,” ‘The Unifying Influences in a 
Democracy,” and “The Role of Reflective Thinking in 
Democratic Living.” In addition to speeches by Alice 
Keliher, human relations commission of the Progressive 
Education Association, Alice Hanson, education director of 
the Textile Workers Organizing Committee, Eduard Linde- 
man, New York School of Social Work, Hilda Taba, evalua- 
tion in the eight year study of the Progressive Education 
Association, members of the Association are directing break- 
fast discussions groups on Saturday in four areas: 

The Scholarship and Student-Aid Individual in College 


Cooperative Contacts between Secondary Schools and 
Colleges 


The Dean’s Relationship to the Teaching Staff of the 
School 


The Educational Program for the Girl of Low Ability 


The conference is not a conference for deans and coun- 
selors only. It is a conference for part-time guidance 
workers and for teachers who are carrying the larger share 
of this work in the school. The Association urges all 
such individuals to come to Harrisburg and it hopes that 
the administrators in their secondary schools and colleges 
will send representatives to the various meetings. 














NEW BOOKS 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only those that we commend to the favorable 


attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which 


they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE New Wor.tp PAsT AND PRESENT. 
Webb, Campbell, and Nida. 486 pp. 
Scott, Foresman. $1.84 

A unified course in history and geography 

for elementary schools. The blending of 
geography and history in a single volume 
gives the reader a more intimate picture of 
people and their life than compartmented 
geography and history can hope to give. 
Here the pupil sees men and women and 
children as they work to get food, clothes, 
and comforts; as they communicate with one 
another; as they exchange goods; as they 
learn new ways to do things; as they build 
up an educational system; as they come into 
minor and major conflicts; and as they co- 
operate as individuals, groups, and as peo- 
ples. 


THE PuRPOsES OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOC- 
racy. By the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and AASA. 
A. J. Stoddard, Chairman, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 157 
pp. 50 cts. 

A concentrated statement of the desirable 
objectives toward which education should be 
directed in order that the ideal of democracy 
may be implemented into the American way 
of living. Individual growth, with freedom 
to choose that form of religious expression 
which offers the most complete satisfaction, 
represents the keystone factor. A correlative 
objective recognizes that the schools have 
the definite responsibility of developing de- 
sirable human relationships. Emphasis on 
the improvement of home and family life 
offers a standard hope of creating a sense 
of human worth. Another goal is the de- 
velopment of economic efficiency, involving 
both intelligent production and consumption. 
Civic-mindedness is a final aim of democratic 
education. Intelligent obedience to consti- 
tuted authority, social appreciation of the 
national resources, and intelligent discharge 
of civic responsibilities are embraced by a 
statement of this final objective. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION. 
By the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Floyd W. Reeves, Chairman. 
(Staff Study No. 13), U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C. 121 pp. 15 cts. (paper cover) 

A description of its organization and pro- 
grams with some evaluation of its accom- 
plishments. Some of the chapter headings 
are: The Youth Problem, The Student Aid 
Program, The Works Projects Program. 
Four appendices give valuable data. 


LipRARY SERVICE. Carleton B. Joeckel. 107 
pp. Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. $0.15 

Of 45,000,000 Americans for whom there 

are no public libraries available, about 40,- 

000,000 live in the country. In every type 

of library service the Northeast, and the 

Far West are in a preferred position, the 

Southern regions definitely low. Existing 

inequalities are increasing rather than di- 

minishing. The importance of public li- 

braries is indicated by a special study con- 

ducted by the University of Chicago gradu- 
ate library school. After consideration of 

Dr. Joeckel’s report, which has been pre- 

pared and published as a special staff study, 

the Advisory Committee on Education rec- 


ommended Federal grants-in-aid to be dis- 
tributed to the States on the basis of rural 
population, beginning with $2,000,000 for 
the fiscai year 1939-40, and rising to $6,- 
000,000 in 1941-42 and the three succeed- 
ing years. 


ADVENTURES WITH LIVING THINGS. A 
General Biology. Elsbeth Kroeber, 
James Madison H. S. and Walter H. 
Wolff, DeWitt Clinton H. S., New 
York City. 798 pp. Heath. $1.96 

The title indicates that the study of bi- 
ology may be made an exciting adventure 
for boys and girls. The text includes the 
explorer’s interest in living things, every 
person’s curiosity about the way in which 
plants and animals live, and some of the 
generalizations of the science that touches 

upon man’s welfare most closely. Part 1 

is a simple description of living things. 

Part 2 gives an elementary understanding 

of life and reproduction. Part 3 presents 

the great generalizations of biology. Exer- 
cises, discussion problems, and activities 
follow the units. 


SCALES AND Fins. F. E. Engleman, Julia 
Salmon, and Wilma McKemy. 293 
pp. Illus. Heath. $0.96 

The story of a 12-year old lad who won 

a hundred dollar prize for learning the 
most about fish during the year. His father 
helps him build an aquarium, takes him on 
fishing trips near home and to distant parts 
of the country, discusses, lectures, and helps 
direct his reading. In this non-technical 
informal treatment, the authors present 
many scientific facts relating to fish and 
other aquatic forms of animal life associ- 
ated with fish. 


THE AMERICAN People. William A. 
Hamm, Asst. Supt. H. S. Division, 
New York City. Drawings by David 
and Lolita Granahan. 1054 pp. Heath. 
$2.20 

Emphasizes the social and economic 
phases of American history, the more recent 
past, and the connection between past events 
and present problems. The details of war 
are passed over quickly, but not the social, 
economic, and political causes and conse- 
quences of war. Considerable space is 
given to the evolution of political tradi- 
tions and institutions. The drawings, maps, 
charts, and diagrams are an integral part 
of the text. Leading questions precede; 
and word lists, suggested readings, and 
questions follow the chapters. A work- 
book is available. The seven units treat 

Our colonial heritage, Welding the nation, 

The rise of American nationality, National- 

ism and sectionalism, Changing America, 

The United States seeks a solution of do- 

mestic problems, and The foreign policy. 


BroLtocy. A Revision of Biology for Be- 
ginners. Truman J. Moon, Middle- 
town, N. Y., H. S., and Paul B. Moon, 
Evander Childs H. S., New York City. 
866 pp. Holt. $2 

The student continuously sharing the 
difficulties or successes of the plants and 
animals which surround and affect him be- 
comes an appreciative observer of his own 
place on the stage of life. The text aims 
to present this dramatic experience. It 
treats the likenesses of living things; how 
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Purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply 


plants solve the problems of life; how in- 
vertebrates solve them; vertebrates’ prob- 
lems similar to those of lower animals; 
relationships between plants and animals 
and between organisms and their surround- 
ings; the growing complexity of plant and 
animal life; man’s similar biological prob- 
lems; his problems more complex because 
of his more complex nervous system; his 
solution of biological problems and his ad- 
justments with his environment; and biolo- 
gy'’s contribution to world progress. Many 
photographs and drawings; questions, top- 
ics, suggestions, and lists of recognition 
terms, classification of organisms, glossary, 
and index. 


AN APPROACH TO A PHILOSOPHY OF Epu- 
CATION. Theodore H. Eaton. 273 pp. 
John Wiley & Sons. $2.50 

The author of this book says that Part I 
deals with the problem of discovering and 
formulating a suggestive ordering of values 
in life. Life itself contains the keys to its 
values, and the clues to value are from the 
biological, the psychological, and the social 
standpoints. In Part II the premise is that 
education is a purposeful human undertak- 
ing. Good education aims at the better 
rather than the worse; it is designed to ends 
in useful living, to develop spiritual man- 
hood, to forward consistent social progress. 


Glenn 
564 pp. Illus. Holt. 


STORY OF OuR LAND AND PEOPLE. 
W. Moon. 
$1.92 

History in story form which will hold 
the young reader’s attention. A definite 
unit organization is followed from _begin- 
ning to end, and the units are brought 
down to date so that a large part of the 
text deals with recent history. At the be- 
ginning of each unit is a road map to tell 
the reader where he is going. In the ap- 
pendix are the names of the presidents of 
the U. S., the states of the union, the 

Declaration of Independence, and the Con- 

stitution of the United States. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. Edited by Edwin A. Lee. 
476 pp. McGraw-Hill Co. $3.50 

This symposium contributed by  well- 
known authorities on vocational education 
gives a complete discussion of the subject 
since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
for vocational education and offers con- 
structive suggestions for future develop- 
ments. In the new edition the material 
has been revised and brought up-to-date, 
and new contributions have been added by 
outstanding men in the field. New legis- 
lation, statistical changes, new developments 
and demands as regards technique, theory 
practice, etc., have been fully treated. 


REMEDIAL ENGLISH. Revised Edition. Walter 
S. Guiler and Ralph L. Henry. 186 
pp. Ginn. $0.80 

This book covers the essentials of written 
English. It presents diagnostic _ tests, 
remedial instruction and practice, and re- 
tests as one unit at one price, with the 
tests packaged separately. The exercises 
have been carefully revised to make the 
treatment less formal, more practical, and 
slightly more advanced. The edition fol- 
lows the plan for individualizing study, 
developed by two specialists in remedial 
English. 
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You can afford a trip to the sun over Christmas vacation 


| by GREYHOUND! 


Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a sandy afford. The money you save on Greyhound transport- 
beach somewhere aang the warm Florida coast or in ation will put your wardrobe in perfect shape for gay 
the sunny Southwest! You've plenty of time to make resort life! You can double your sightseeing without 


a trip South over the holidays—and plenty of money, ii 
too, at Greyhound’s amazingly low rates. Enjoy a adding a penny to the cost—go one scenic highway, 

millionaire’s vacation on a return an entirely different Greyhound route! Play 
The | travel budget millions can hooky from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 
GREYHOUND | 


| Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP ME! 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa., for alluring, colorful 
folders and travel information about Florida and the Gulf Coast [1], 8 Day Expense-Paid Tour of Florida [], 
California [J], Sunny Southwest []. (Please check the one desired.) 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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GROWTH IN READING. Book One. Robert 
C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott; Wil- 
liam §. Gray, reading director. 574 
pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.40 

A book for seventh grade in which the 

authors recognize two needs: 1. Reading 
material for seventh-grade must be easier 
and more in harmony with the interests and 
abilities of 12-year-olds. 2. Definite reading 
instruction is imperative at the seventh- 
grade level if pupils are to grow in reading 
power. Consequently, the book is quite dif- 
ferent from traditional seventh-grade readers. 
So-called ‘‘standard classics” have evidently 
been used only as they make a definite con- 
tribution to the basic unit themes of the 
book and are at the proper grade level. Yet 
literary quality is not lacking; the best 
writers for children today constitute most 
of the contributors. The plan for reading 
instruction is built about units organized 
around a central theme. Study aids are 
plainly designed to stimulate thinking. Unit 
themes suggest the social values that may 
accompany the reading course, and the class 
projects should help to realize them. 


NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS. Revised Edi- 
tion. W. W. Atwood and Helen G. 
Thomas. 352 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.56 

This is a revised edition of the third 
book of the Atwood-Thomas single-cycle 
series of geographies. It completes the 
pupil’s study of the earth by countries 
and regions. In this edition the text and 
maps have been brought up-to-date, and 
many new pictures have been substituted 
for those in the first edition. 


MANKIND THROUGHOUT THE AGES. Harold 
Rugg and Louise Krueger. 583 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $1.28 

Volume VIII in the elementary school 

course of the Rugg social science series, 
Man and His Changing Society. It intro- 
duces the story of civilization and traces its 
spread northwestward. How Europe built 
the new industrial civilization is followed 
by the closing section on the gains of 
civilization. Good illustrations, clear type, 
maps, lists of supplementary books. 


EverypAY LiFE. Book II. Ethel Maltby 
Gehres. 167 pp. 116 photographs 
from life by Ralph M. Bair. Winston. 
$0.68 

Conforming to the more mature inter- 

ests and curricula of the age level for Book 
II, the simply written text takes real chil- 
dren to real places. Mary Jane and Faith 
visit a cotton field and follow the story of 
cotton through to the making of a doll; 
Bill goes to a dairy farm and learns the 
story of milk; Don and Sam with their 
mother fly to California where, incidentally, 
they visit Uncle Jack’s orange grove. These 
real life activities form but a part of the 
social studies background. 


TEACHING LITERATURE. Méiles-Pooley. 248 
pp. Scott, Foresman. Free to users 
of “Literature and Life” series. 

The authors of this handbook for use 
with the “Literature and Life’’ series state 
in their Foreword that it “reflects the 
queries, experiments, and constructive sug- 
gestions” of teachers using the revised series. 


Harry E. 
239 pp. 


TicK Tock, A STORY OF TIME. 
Flynn and Chester B. Lund. 
Illus. Heath. $0.88 

This is a story for children of grades 4 
to 6 of how a brother and sister become 
interested in clocks, and, as a consequence, 
they take imaginary journeys all over the 
world to learn about man’s attempts to 
measure time from the cave-man’s burning 


gtass rope to the latest electric clock. The 
children’s family and their grown-up friends 
help them in their project. 


CHANGING COUNTRIES AND CHANGING 
PeopLes. An introduction to world 
geography with historical background. 
Harold Rugg. 586 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1.88 

In this new volume, second book in the 
revision of the Rugg social science course 
fos junior high schools, you will.find a study 
of the geography, the history, and the pres- 
ent social and economic life of countries 
other than the United States. Chosen for 
study are those countries which best illus- 
trate world civilization as it is today in 
great industrial nations, in changing agri- 
cultural countries, and in countries that seem 
most destined to play an important part in 
future world history. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Robert H. Lane. 197 and xi pp. Illus. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.90 

A handbook written for teachers, prin- 
cipals, and Jaymen who wish a short, clear, 
and easily understood exposition of pro- 
gressive elementary school practices based on 

the philosophy of John Dewey and W. H. 

Kilpatrick. 


HiGH-SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY. Russell A. 
Sharp, John J. Tigert, Annette Mann, 
and L. E. Dudley. Lirerary TypEs. 
702 pp. AMERICAN LITERATURE. 704 
pp. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 704 pp. 
Laidlaw Bros. $1.80 each 

The three advanced books of Studies in 
Prose and Poetry, a complete literature 
program, grades 7 to 12, continue to strive 
for the joy of reading and to cultivate the 
pupil’s taste for more interesting and valu- 
able literary experiences. Many selections 
for the slow pupils to read, classical selec- 
tions for their unusual interest. Study 
exercises, notes, teaching aids, although 
sufficient to assure pupil understanding, are 

— to interest in the selection 

itself. 


Two YOUNG AMERICANS 
Dorothy D. Decatur. 
Heath. $0.96 

A reader about Mexico written for young 
children (grades 5 and 6) which shows the 
life of the educated Mexican. Through the 
experiences of a brother and sister who go 
with their parents to live in the home of 

a cultured Mexican family, many facts about 

native holidays, customs, legends, and history 

are presented, together with interesting de- 
tails of Mexican family life. The accurate 
historical, archaeological, and factual material 
is handled simply by the old Spanish grand- 
father during the trips he takes with his 
grandchildren and the two young Americans 
in the course of their ten months’ stay. 

Splendid illustrations and decorative designs 

by Wynna Wright, taken chiefly from Aztec 

codices, add to the book’s value as a source 
book of Mexican design. 


IN. MExIco. 
279 pp. Illus. 


You AND YouR COMMUNITy. L._ J. 
O'Rourke. 691 and xxii pp. Heath. 
$1.84 


This book aims to bring government and 
community affairs within the child’s ex- 
perience; shows him how community prob- 
lems relate to his own life, and, how he, 
while still in school, can take part in 
the affairs of his community. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. Edited by 
E. C. Buehler. 389 pp. INTERCoL- 
LEGIATE DEBATES. Compiled by E. R. 
Nichols. 438 pp. PRIZE-WINNING 


November, 1938 


OraTIONS. Edited by J. Kendrick 
Noble. 234 pp. $2. Noble and 
Noble 


Three books which should prove valu- 
able for speech departments in either high 
school or college. “Intercollegiate Debates,” 
which contains the outstanding intercol- 
legiate debates of the past season, reveals 
the latest trends in debating technique. 
“British-American Alliance’ covers the ques- 
tion selected by the National University Ex- 
tension Association as the national high 
school debate subject for the current school 
year 1938-39. ‘‘Prize-Winning Orations”’ is 
a collection of those original orations which 
have won prizes in the principal public 
speaking and oratory contests held through- 
out the various states during the preceding 
year. 


Books Received 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St, N. 
Y.C: 


Drums, ToM-ToMs, RATTLES. Bernard 
S. Mason. $2.50 

Fist Puppetry. David F. Milligan. 
$1.50 


SONGS AND PICTURES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Helen C. Knowles and Ruth A. Nichols. 
$1.50 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.: 

BUNNY AND THE GARDEN. Neva Lovell 
and Izora Hecker. $0.24 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

ALGEBRA FOR Topay. Second Course. 
New Edition. William Betz. $1.36 
DaiLy-LirE ARITHMETICS. Book _ III. 
Guy T. Buswell, Wm. A. Brownell, 

and Lenore John. $1.08 

Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

How To Write. David Goodman. $1.08 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C.: 
Stx-MAN FooTBALL. Stephen Epler. $3 
Henry Holt & Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C.: 
KNOWING YOURSELF AND OTHERS. Don- 
ald McLean. $1.40 
SAFETY FirsT AND Last. Charles E. Dull. 
$1.20 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 

PoEMS FOR MODERN YouTH. Adolph 
Gillis and Wm. R. Benet. $1.28 
Laidlaw Brothers, 76 Ninth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
THE Mippre Acres. C. H. McClure, 
Charles C. Scheck, and W. W. Wright. 

$1.20 

McKnight & McKnight, 109 W. Marker St., 
Bloomington, Ill.: 

GENERAL DRAFTING. Verne C. Fryklund 
and Frank R. Kepler. $1 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


BASKETBALL WITH OFFICIAL RULEBOOK. 
1938-39. National Section on Women’s 
Athletics of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 
44th St. N. Y. C. $0.25 


CATALOG OF MOTION PICTURE FILM OF- 
FERED FOR RENTAL BY THE P C W 
Firm SERVICE. Pennsylvania College 
for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The following may be secured from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.: FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 1935- 
36 and 1936-37, Timon Covert; HANDBOOK 
FOR COMPILING AGE-GRADE-PROGRESS STA- 
TistTIcs, David Segel; NATURE AND USE OF 
THE CUMULATIVE RECORD, David Segel; 
THE SCHOOL CUSTODIAN, James F. Rogers. 
Department of the Interior. 
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Radio Education in Pennsylvania 
(From page 74) 


public schools over three of the five Pittsburgh commercial 
stations. At the present time the Erie gona schools are 
doing no broadcasting. For a — of one and a half 
years from September, 1935, to February, 1937, a daily broad- 
cast was conducted on three afternoons and two evenings a 
week in which pupils and faculty members participated. 
These programs were presented under the general direction 
of a radio committee made up of representatives from ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

The Reading school district broadcasts weekly on Fridays 
from 1:30 to 2:00 p. m. The programs include student 
dramatizations and adult speakers with appropriate music. 
Typical programs given during 1937-38 were a high school 
dramatization on facing the future, a sixth-grade historical 
dramatization, and musical programs. Allentown public 
schools broadcast two fifteen-minute programs each week 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays at 1:45 p. m. These are varied 
and represent the many activities of the schools. Musical 
organizations from all grade levels and the Teachers’ Chorus 
appear on the programs. Numbers are also given by talented 
students in the high schools. Altoona public schools, with 
all grade levels participating, broadcast a fifteen-minute 
weekly program each Tuesday at 8:00 a. m. throughout the 
school year and broadcast other programs on special occa- 
sions. York public schools broadcast on weekly schedule each 
Monday from 3:45 to 4:00 p. m. These programs are partic- 
ipated in by children from.all the schools. They present 
the various work phases of school life, offering musical 
organizations and classroom activities. 


Hazleton public schools, with representatives from all the | 


buildings participating, broadcast a weekly forty-five minute 
program each Thursday at 12:30 p. m. These programs in 
the earlier part of 1937-38 included musical and dramatical 
presentations by the various schools. Beginning in March, 
1938, these were changed to spelling bees and quiz contests 
based on school work. Spelling occupied the program one 
week and the quiz on alternate weeks. This contest plan 
is sold to local merchants who offer prizes for the winners 
each week. Abington Senior High School presents a weekly 
thirty-minute program each Friday at 10:00 a. m., portraying 
for the public the assembly programs which usually include 
a hymn, reading of the scripture, flag salute, songs, news 
items, and some special feature such as a dramatization or a 
study class program. Sunbury public schools present weekly 
thirty-minute ag: each Monday at 6:30 p. m. These 
are prepared by the various schools, covering suitable sub- 
jects for the current week, with students participating. They 
are planned in conjunction with the local Parent-Teacher 
Association organization. 


Earmarks of a Good Teacher 
(From page 76) 


for tomorrow’s schools. By his superior competency he 
makes learning a truly vital experience of life and becomes 
a far-seeing guide to help young humanity realize its full- 
est potentialities. 

The school that has good teachers needs little more for 
its success. Nothing can. take the place of the teacher 
who has a rich culture, mature human relations, effective 
professional scholarship, superior professional techniques, 
and an adequate philosophy of life. These are at once the 
greatest challenges and the greatest opportunities of the 
ideal teacher. 


I hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the 
which as men of course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves by way 
: amends to be a help and ornament thereunto.—Francis 

acon, 
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Schoolroom Slouch 


O, THE teacher doesn’t have ‘‘schoolroom slouch’’ herself. 


But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary 
to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 
ing job more difficult—more tiring. 

Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 
posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 

Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 


efficiency by installing American 














Universal Desks in your school. 


These modern desks are eco- 
nomical, and completely adjusted 
to every individual and educa- 
tional need. Write us concerning 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
gymnasiums—every type of school 
furniture—all at reasonable cost. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating « Manufa 
School, Theatre,Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportati 


Branch Offices and Distributors in 


DISTRIBUTORS 
N. SNELLENBURG & CO. AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
Market, lith & 12th Sts. 918 Fulton Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 6th & Duquesne Way 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 














NOTES and NEWS 





JEssIE GRAY, past president, PTA, 
PSEA, and NEA, Philadelphia, is a new 
arrival in Who’s Who in America. The 
1938-39 issue, a ponderous tome of 
2,919 pages, presents sketches also of 
these newcomers: Ventriloquist Edgar 
Bergen (stooge for Charlie McCarthy) ; 
Fred Astaire, Margaret Mitchell, James 
Roosevelt. 


D. WILLARD ZAHN, principal of the 
Barry School, Philadelphia, has become 
ptincipal of the Vaux Junior High 
School. Mr. Zahn succeeds MARGARET 
T. MAGUIRE, who was transferred to 
Vare Junior High School at the begin- 
ning of the term. 


GRACE GODFREY, dean of the school 
of home economics, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, announces a 
special lecture series to be given this 
year in connection with the afternoon 
and Saturday morning courses offered 
to home economists desiring advanced 
work toward degrees, or credit for teach- 
ers’ certificates. Ten lectures will be 
given on each of the following subjects 
by members of the Drexel faculty, as- 
sisted by experts in the various fields: 
modern housing problems (first term) ; 
current problems in food consumption 
(second term); and recent textile de- 
velopment (third term). 


WittarpD E. Horcukiss, former 
president of the Armour Institute of 
Technology and an expert in industrial 
management, has been appointed 
Maurice Falk professor of social rela- 
tions at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. 


Ropert E. Douerty, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has announced the sponsorship by the 
Institute of a music appreciation course 
in cooperation with Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Mt. Mercy College, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh Sympho- 
ny Society. The class will be con- 
ducted by the eminent writer, educator, 
and lecturer, John Erskine, in conjunc- 
tion with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of its world- 
famous conductor, Fritz Reiner. The 
course will be an elective subject in the 
curriculum of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, entitling each student who 
registers to one semester hour of college 
credit. The students of all five colleges 
may enroll for the course at the institu- 
tion where the student is in attendance, 
and the original credit for the course 
given by Carnegie Tech will be trans- 
ferred to and accepted by all the other 
colleges. There will be sixteen lecture- 
concerts in the series, which will be held 
at Carnegie Music Hall on Tuesdays 


from 4:00 until 5:30 o'clock beginning 
November 29. 

MiriAM Boortn, formerly assistant 
principal of the East High School, Erie, 
has been appointed supervisor of sec- 
ondary school English for the Erie 
school district, a newly created position. 
She is also Pennsylvania representative 
for the public relations committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

P. D. BLair, superintendent of Craw- 
ford County schools, Meadville, was 
struck by an automobile when crossing 
Walnut Street, near the Education 
Building, Harrisburg, on the evening of 
September 7, while in Harrisburg to 
present the Crawford County plan for 
the reorganization of administrative 
units. He suffered a fracture of the 
left leg and numerous other bruises 
which kept him confined to the Harris- 
burg Hospital for over a month. 

NorMAN C., Koontz, former super- 
intendent of schools of Titusville and 
Indiana, is now superintendent at Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

CorNELIUS J. WALTER, president, 
Pennsylvania Retired Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, and his executive 
committee met at PSEA Headquarters, 
October 5, and planned for their an- 
nual meeting scheduled for Thursday 
forenoon, December 29, during the 
1938 convention of the PSEA. All 
retired teachers are eligible to mem- 
bership. 

CHARLES A. SEIDLE, formerly of the 
admissions office of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been named 
assistant director of admissions of Le- 
high University. 

JULIAN COOLIDGE of the department 
of mathematics, Harvard University, was 
the speaker at the 59th Founder’s Day 
exercises at Lehigh University, Oct. 5. 

S. H. REPLOGLE, who retired from the 
position of assistant superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools this year, is 
now associated with the Pittsburgh office 
of the Educators Beneficial Association 
as a special representative. 

J. S. WeEIRICK, superintendent of the 
Abington school system, reports the ad- 
dition of the vocational shops to the 
school course. The aim of the voca- 
tional course, Mr. Weirick says, is not to 
make finished mechanics but to give the 
fundamentals of a trade. In the south 
annex, the old high school, built in 1888, 
which is now used as an administration 
building, there are four classrooms 
which will become four shops. 

ALMA SHEPPARD, 12, of Hanover has 
driven her father’s trotter to three 
world’s harness racing records. 
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GERALD G. HOTTENSTEIN of Leb- 
anon, the youngest member of the senior 
class at Albright College last June, has 
been elected to teach mathematics and 
science in the Bethel Township High 
School, Fredericksburg. His father, 
Charles S. Hottenstein, is representative 
of Iroquois Publishing Co. in this dis- 
trict. 

RoDERICK D. MATTHEWS, assistant 
professor of education in the School of 
Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will be on leave of absence for 
the year 1938-39 to participate as a 


field worker for the Cooperative Study. 


of Secondary School Standards. 


HAROLD CROUSE, teacher in the gram- 
mar school of Dry Run, was elected 
president of the Franklin County Edu- 
cation Association at its first meeting of 
the school year, September 16, in the 
Pennsylvania Soldiers Orphan School, 
Scotland. He succeeds H. G. Etter of 
Rouzerville. With more than 400 
teachers in’ attendance, the association 
also elected H. G. Etter, vice-president; 
Roger Mowrey, principal of Quincy 
High School, secretary; Glen Lehman, 
teacher in Waynesboro High School, 
treasurer. 


HiraAM S. LUKENS, who has served 
as acting dean of the Towne Scientific 
School of the University of Pennsylvania 
since the death of Robert H. Fernald, 
was recently elected Blanchard profes- 
sor of chemistry. He also is pees 
of the department of chemistry and of 
the Harrison Laboratory of Chemistry. 

W. L. JAcKs is the new supervising 
principal of the Paxtang week 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
started the construction of two new 
wings which will nearly double the 
capacity of Houston Hall, October 1. 
The additions, which will cost $350,000, 
were made possible by a gift of that 
amount contributed to the university's 
bicentennial fund by Samuel F. Hous- 
ton, president of the Real Estate Trust 
Company, and his sisters, Mrs. George 
Woodward and the late Mrs. Charles 
W. Henry. The gift was made in mem- 
ory of their father, the late Henry 
Howard Houston, through whose gen- 
erosity, Houston Hall, the first student 
union building in this country, was 
erected more than forty years ago as a 
memorial to a son who died. 

IN CRAWFORD CouNTY six new 
joint school boards have been organized 
with from two to five districts included 
ii each. Thompson plan projects in- 
clude 5 new joint elementary schools, 
3 junior-senior high schools, 3 addi- 
tions to present consolidated schools. 
Fifty worn-out one-room rural schools 
will be closed. 
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R. A. ForcieE of Stoystown is now 
supervising principal of the Stoystown 
borough schools and the Quemahoning 
Township schools. The Quemahoning 
Township district has opened its new 
consolidated school at Kantner, but still 
maintains one four-room building and 
three two-room buildings. 


A MANUAL which clearly sets forth 
the work of the school physician and 
school nurse has been distributed in the 
Greensburg schools. 


EDUCATION ABSTRACTS affords a con- 
venient, time-saving way of keeping in- 
formed of the current of educational 
thought and practice in the world. 
“Education Abstracts,” published five 
times a year by Phi Delta Kappa, pro- 
fessional association of men in educa- 
tion, offers accurate, reliable abstracts 
of the best in educational literature, 
both books and periodicals, published 
in the world. Professional libraries, 
community teachers’ organizations, and 
individual administrators and teachers 
should send subscriptions to 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


SocIAL STUDIES pupils at Abington 
High School will have six daily news- 
papers as laboratory equipment this 
year. They are the Philadelphia In- 
guirer, Philadelphia Record, New York 
Times, St. Louis Post Dispatch, Boston 
Herald, and Los Angeles Times. 


CANOE TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
Rossiter, Indiana County, has made a 
collection of thirty or more models 
which have been made by the Museum 
Extension Project division of WPA. 
These plaster paris models, ranging from 
early historical houses through to 
modern times, are painted and accurate 
reproductions to scale. Due to the in- 
terest of the students in the collection, 
a cabinet has been built to house them, 
so they may be studied at leisure. These 
models have been invaluable in the 
teaching of art and make a contribution 
to history as well. The only charges to 
the school were the transportation costs 
which were negligible. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of 
the national physical education service 
of the National Recreation Association 
is being celebrated this year. 


Moosic SCHOOL DISTRICT has two 
very valuable publications prepared by 
the supervising principal, A. C. Lutz. 
The one is the yearbook which is dedi- 
cated this year to the Horace Mann 
Centennial commemorating the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the first legis- 
lative act in America which created and 
established the first State Board of 
Education. This book contains the 
annual report of the school year 1937- 
38. The other is a manual for class- 
foom management. 


WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY, presi- 
dent of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
announces a new program of individ- 
ualized instruction, the result of a 
seven-year faculty study to achieve a 
more perfect integration and coordina- 
tion of educational aims. The steps in 
“personalized education” are: 

1. Modernization of the course of 
study 
Improvement in the social, rec- 
reational, and health program 

3. Study of students as individuals 

and adjustment of the program 
to individual differences and 
needs 

One of the original features of the 
plan is the use of inventory examina- 
tions. By means of charts and profiles, 
each student is shown his range of 
knowledge and the nature of his special 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests as re- 
vealed by objective tests in physical fit- 
ness, vocational interests, personality 
traits, silent reading, vocabulary, spell- 
ing, speech, literary comprehension, 
literary acquaintance, foreign language 
and literature, religion, social studies, 
fine arts, and the physical and biological 
sciences. 

To show the progress a student has 
made, the inventory examination is re- 


No 


peated at the end of the sophomore year | pt cist 


and again in the senior year. 

THE LAMAR TOWNSHIP Consolidated 
School building, which now accommo- 
dates the pupils from six one-teacher 
schools, was dedicated September 23, 
1938, at Salona, Clinton County, Pa. 
C. DeLoss Ramsey, principal, has a 
staff of twelve teachers. 

BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, had 
its founders’ day exercises on September 
26. The Honorable James R. Erwin, 
president judge, Court of Common 
Pleas of Hudson County, N. J., ad- 
dressed the entire student body. The 
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college conferred the honorary degree | 


of doctor of laws on Judge Erwin. 
More AMERICANS were killed and 


injured in accidents last year than were | 
killed and wounded during the World | 


War during a similar period. Unneces- 
sary waste of human life seems to be 
increasing. Schools are strengthening 
their safety programs. To aid them the 
National Education Association will 
publish this year a bulletin on teaching 
safety, in the preparation of which fif- 
teen thousand classroom teachers have 
participated. The report will include a 
list of safety films. The films have been 
prejudged as to educational effective- 
ness and mechanical fitness by a com- 
mittee operating under the direction of 
the Research Division. Other aids in 
safety education, and organizations in 
the field of safety will be listed in the 
report. 
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DRY FARMING ix the classroom? 
You can demonstrate its basic prin- 
ciple with a few lumps of sugar and a 
little ink, by following the fascinating 
exercise given in COMMERCE AND INDUS- 
TRY OF THE WORLD, one of our new 
“Units in Social Studies” workbooks. 
These brand-new books contain many 
unique activities, problems, and exer- 
cises that emphasize the commercial and 
industrial aspects of geography. 


NOVEMBER is the birth month of 


five Presidents. 


_—_ 
“DESPATCH is the soul of busi- 
ness.”’ So Lord Chesterfield advised his 
To keep pace with 
the speed of modern business, up-to-date 
applications of this maxim are used 
throughout the many texts in the WIn- 
STON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM. 


a ae 
EUCLID’S pupils probably worked 
out their geometry problems on a smooth 
surface of sand, spread on the floor. 


“_" 
ACCOMPANYING any basic 
text or in themselves, THE NEw Cur- 
RICULUM WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC, 
by Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, and 
Merton, contain a complete presentation 
of every important step in arithmetic for 
Grades 2 to 8, arranged to correlate with 
the modern scientific grade placement of 
arithmetic topics. Their many out- 
standing features also include provision 
for testing and remedial work. 


al 
NEWS of Franklin’s achievement, the 
treaty of French alliance with the new 
United States, took over two months 
to reach our shores. 


“i 
3,000,000 unwritten words (on the 
basis of the old Chinese proverb) can 
be credited to the 3000 illustrations in 
the WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, 
Advanced Edition. No wonder it has 
been hailed as the most valuable single 
reference book for schools ever published. 


“_ 
V. Q., or vocabulary quotient, may 
well be a standard in measuring one’s 
chance for success, since studies show 
that the size of a man’s vocabulary and 
of his salary are in direct ratio. 


The JOHN C. WI 1 AWA?) COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 
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Designed for instruction of eighth grade pupils in National Flag Code as required by law 
Already adopted by more than 500 public schools of Pennsylvania 


November, 1938 





OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated two-color booklet—Textbook size 


By JAMES A. MOSS 


Colonel, United States Army — Well-known Flag A uthority 


Mentioned by Pennsylvania State Superintendent of Public Instruction as suitable for use in National Flag 
Code instruction 


Liberal discount given on quantity 
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THE UNITED STATES FLAG ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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New Positions 


Adams, Lois, psychology, Beaver College 

Andrulewicz, Theodore, gen. science, Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Mount 
Carmel 

Baxter, Elizabeth, reg. homemaking ed. supr., Bradford Co. 

Beamer, Ruth J., reg. homemaking ed. supr., Westmoreland Co. 

Bunnell, Fred C., reg. agri. ed. supr., Jefferson, Clarion, Elk Cos. 

Carrison, Clara, home econ., Beaver College 

Clark, Frederick S., supr. prin., Harbor Creek, Erie Co. 

Crittenden, Tom W., reg. agri. ed. supr., Tioga Co. 

Derr, George D., reg. agri. ed. supr., Susquehanna Co. 

Franckson, Jean, fine arts, Beaver College 

Frisbie, Wilmer B., reg. agri. ed. supr., Monroe, Carbon, North- 
ampton, Lehigh Cos. 

Geasland, Frederick, fine arts, Beaver College 

Goodfellow, Mrs. Isabelle M., reg. homemaking ed. supr., Clarion, 
Jefferson, and Venango Cos. 

Guenther, Hilda, health ed., Beaver College 

Haun, Ruth, speech, Beaver College 

Houston, Grace T., phys. ed., Sr. H. S., Mount Carmel 

Kavel, George, ind. arts., Roosevelt Jr. H. S., Mount Carmel 

Lighter, Richard C., reg. agri. ed. supr., Adams Co. 

McBride, Austin A., reg. voc. agri. adviser, Huntingdon, Mifflin, 
Juniata Cos. 

Martz, John D., Jr., reg. agri. ed. supr., Indiana and Cambria Cos. 

Meier, Eugene A., commercial, Canoe Twp. H. S., Rossiter 

Mooney, James E., asst. to pres., Beaver College 

Olsen, William, commercial, Newport Twp., Wanamie 

Parke, Isabel Hall, reg. homemaking ed. supr., Susquehanna Co. 

Phillips, Ray, music, Newport Twp., Wanamie 

Prather, J. Marie, reg. homemaking ed. supr., Potter and Cameron 
Cos. 

Pray, Mary, health ed., Beaver College 

Reitz, Bessie, reg. homemaking ed. adviser, Northumberland, 
Schuylkill Cos. 

Rishell, Max L., prin., Springboro, Crawford Co. 

Schmidt, Adell, chemistry, Beaver College 

Sproat, Arleigh C., reg. agri. ed. supr., Mercer and Venango Cos. 

Squires, Ruth A., reg. homemaking ed. adviser, Bedford, Blair, 
and Cambria Cos. 

Stief, Joseph J., music, Sr. H. S., Mount Carmel 

Strachan, Mrs. May, history, French, Latin, Canoe Twp. H. S., 
Rossiter 

Taggart, Dorothy, art, Littlestown 

Williams, Isabel, auxiliary teacher, Edwardsville 

Williams, Rachel, auxiliary teacher, Edwardsville 

Young, Albert B., reg. agri. ed. supr., Armstrong Co. 

Zurbuchen, Mrs. Ruth H., dean of students, Beaver College 


Regulations for Bicycle Riding, Carlisle 
a riding on the highway and city streets is dan- 

gerous under the most favorable conditions, but when 
the rider becomes careless and wilfully or absentmindedly 
ignores traffic regulations, it becomes hazardous not only to 
the rider, but to motorists and pedestrians alike. 


We can not afford to have any one hurt. Will the prin- 
cipals and teachers, therefore, strongly advise all riders to 
observe the following regulations: 

1. Always ride to the right and as near to the curb as 
practical. 

2. Stop at stop signs entering a cross street. 

3. Never dash through traffic. Take your time and save a 
trip to the hospital or maybe to the cemetery. 

4. Avoid busy streets. 

5. Never ride more than two abreast. Single file is much 
better, particularly when there is much motor traffic. 

6. Avoid night riding as much as possible. If you must 
ride at night, have your lights adjusted and wear something 
white. Give the motorist a break. 

7. Yield the right of way when signaled by a motorist 
and ride to the right. You can’t beat a motor car. Don’t 
try it. 

8. Let the police and the school patrols help you. They 
are your friends and may save you much distress. 

J. W. PoTtTER, Superintendent 


Pennsylvania Assn. for Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation 

HE fact-facing theme, “Toward Improvement,” labels 

the annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, in 
Harrisburg, December 9 and 10, as one to be double-starred 
by the administrator and the general educator as well as the 
worker in these fields. Nationally known speakers feature 
the general sessions and the convention luncheon. Group 
meetings cover a wide range of content-changing emphases 
such as fused teaching, the core curriculum, pupil-selected 
content, the co-educational program, six-man football, and 
the modern dance. Opportunities for individual consultation 
with experts will be provided. 

Further details may be secured from Elwood C. Davis, 
director of health and physical education, Pennsylvania 
State College, chairman of the program committee; or from 
Mary Wilsbach, department of physical education, William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, convention manager. 

The officers of the association for the current year are: 
W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, president; 
E. M. Sanders, State Teachers College, Indiana, vice-presi- 


dent; Dorothy K. Landis, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, 


secretary-treasurer, and Elizabeth McHose, 


publicity, 
Reading. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION AsSO- 
CIATION goes on the air four times each 
week during 1938-39: OUR AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS every Saturday morning at 
10:45 EST, NBC; Our AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS every Wednesday evening at 
6:00 EST, NBC; Tuts Livinc WorLpD 
every Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 
EST, CBS; New Horizons every 
Thursday afternoon at 2:30 EST, 
CBS. The first two programs are de- 
signed to interpret education to the 
public; the second two are supple- 
mentary aids to classroom teaching in 
the social sciences and nature study 
respectively. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
summer session and the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society conducted its 
seventh annual historical tour, July 15 
and 16. Stops were made at the Mc- 
Guffey monument in Washington Coun- 
ty, a stone tavern on the National Pike, 
the Indian Mound at Moundsville, 
Blennerhassett Island, and numerous 
points of interest in Marietta, Ohio. 
Dinner meetings were held at Wheeling 
and Parkersburg, West Virginia, and 
Marietta, Ohio. The tour featured 
transportation in the Upper Ohio Valley, 
the old National Road, William Mc- 
Guffey and Joseph Ray (authors of early 
school texts), the Burr conspiracy, early 
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GENEVA COLLEGE conducted an unu- | 
sual course during the summer session. Indian wars, and the Northwest Terrt- 
Its four units were: 1. Pupil-teacher re- ‘LY sesquicentennial celebration. Par- 
lationship, G. A. McCormick, super- ticipants included University faculty, 
intendent of Beaver schools; 2. Char- high school teachers, summer session 
acter education, Superintendent Means, students, historians, and those interested 

>rin- East Liverpool, Ohio; 3. Study plans, '? local history. 
ap Superintendent Joseph R. Miller, Am- THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES Com- 
bridge; 4. Progressive education, Miss MISSION has boiled down the Seven 
- Caldwell of Aliquippa. Cardinal Principles of Education to 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE four ‘“‘purposes,” to wit: The school 
of food service directors, to be held in should teach youth (1) How to use 
wo Rochester, New York, November 4 their own abilities to the best advan- 
and 5, will appeal to all dietitians and tage; (2) How to get along with other 
managers of food departments. The people; (3) How to make a living; 
-_" speakers are widely known and the (4) How to assert their rights and per- 
topics discussed will be of general in- form their duties as citizens. The 
~_ terest. The Senaca Hotel will be head- Commission’s new book, entitled ‘The 
ring quarters for the convention, and the Purposes of Education in American 
Rochester Hotel, Sagamore Hotel, and Democracy, expands the thesis that 
ies the Powers Hotel, are convenient for achievement of democracy through 
ant the meetings. Early reservations are ¢ducation is the most urgent and the 
advisable. Erra H. Hanpy of the Most intensely practical problem facing 
_ University of Rochester is chairman of Our profession.” | 


the publicity committee. 


ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL teachers 


| 
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THE WoRKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION reports that in March, 1938, there 
were 1,586,211 persons enrolled as stu- 
dents in WPA educational projects. A 
total of 34,097 persons, eighty per cent 
of them teachers, were in charge of 
these projects. It appears that we have 
some federal aid to education, whether 
we want it or not. 

ABOUT THIRTY RossITER adults will 
have the opportunity to take a course in 
typewriting which will be conducted by 
Eugene A. Meier. This is the first ex- 
tension course for credit which has been 
afforded Rossiter adults. . 








volunteered to do something not in the | 
contract when they presented the four- | 
teenth annual faculty scholarship loan | 
program. The performances, given on | 
, October 14 and 15, included ‘‘Not in 


t NORTHAMPTON will establish kin- 
dergartens for all children beginning 
with the 1938-39 school term. Four 
kindergartens will be required. 


A personal quarantine is enough to set 
any teacher fretting. It’s doubly provok- 
ing when her income is quarantined too. 
TPU’s Peerless Certificate pays a teacher- 
member $10 the first week and $25 a week 























| the Contact” by faculty member Paul Threfer for fall "quaramtine period) 
ae VERA RICHTER WATKINS T. Gantt, and “Beauty and the Jacobin,” | keeps her confined. It seems almost like 
‘ Theatrical costumes for rent, why not rent by Booth Tarkington. being paid while imprisoned—another im- 
in the costumes for your next play. Costumes a | portant reason why over 27,000 teachers 
red CS finest materials to rent for less than HOME ECONOMICS has been extended | selected TPU to protect their incomes. 
ou Ca. a iV, j i } 
the Write Alger Mes ys I Decne ae wil | as an elective subject to the senior stu- | @ Cost of TPU's Peerless figures only 
liamsport, Pa. dents in Canoe Township High School, | a few cents a day for year ‘round pro- 
ure —_ 3 : ml tection. Five other TPU Certificates 
up Rossiter. This 1S the first time it has | range from $6 to $30 a year. Be wise, 
as — | been possible to give the high school | a 
ted — mettle’ girls in these grades this advantage and 
| they hav sponded enthusiastically 
ind y e responded enthusiastically. sP7Z 
ion eer s7 aoe” | CORNERSTONE-LAYING exercises for 
SES the new gymnasium, junior high school, Teachers Protective Union 
vis, FOR | and maintenance building at the State TPU Bulle 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, w Uliding 
nia ge, g, were 
mm EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT held recently. Lancaster, Pa. 
am Write to “ESTABLISHING A COMMUNITY CAL- 
The Conespundence Study | ENDAR,” an article written by E. B.| ¢ 
re: Division | Gernert, principal of Abington High Y Deret Opie 
at: School of Education School, appears in the October 1938 | ‘ ieee nrc 
S1- The Pennsylvania State College issue of “School Activities.” | ‘ ileal AE, ee ena ne 
mn, State College, GREENSBURG has established four is ee ener 
ty, Penna. kindergartens this year. These are the ‘ see 
= —= | first ever established in Greensburg. . 
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The Red Cross Nurse 
Keeps Busy 


HE first Red Cross public health 

nursing service was established in 
Essex County, Massachusetts, more than 
a quarter century ago. Since then well 
over half the counties of our country 
have received the benefit of such an 
activity in which local Red Cross chap- 
ters have participated. 

Guarding the health of the district 
which she serves, frequently aiding in 
advancing more spiritual phases of their 
welfare, assisting with advice on per- 
sonal and family matters, and other 
activities, soon make the Red Cross pub- 
lic health nurse an important factor in 
the community. She knows her people 
by name, they look forward to her visits 
and, once established, her word almost 
always is taken as final. 

Off the bleak and rock-bound coast 
of Maine lies the island of Matinicus 
where a Red Cross nurse is stationed. 
Office hours must be kept, family visits 
made, youngsters in the schools and 
other groups as well, must be taught 
first aid, home hygiene, and, equally 
important, the need and methods of 
preventing accidents and __ sickness. 
Prospective mothers must be visited, 
while those with newly-born babies 
must be taught proper care and feeding 
of their little one. 

The men of Matinicus also bring her 
much to do. Like other sea-faring folk, 
their occupations are hazardous. In- 
fected fingers, fractured ribs, broken 
legs, whatever their troubles, the Red 
Cross nurse must see that they get 
proper care. 

The situation on Matinicus is dupli- 
cated many times the country over. 
Along the coast, in the dust bowl, in 
industrial communities and back in the 
hills where doctors are few and ideas 
of sanitation slow to penetrate, the 
nurse makes her rounds, ministering to 
the sick and cheering the downhearted. 

Red Cross services such as these, as 
well as all its other activities, are sup- 
ported from membership dues, volun- 
tary contributions, and gifts. The 
larger a chapter, the more effective will 
be its service to the community. The 
annual Roll Call, when a nationwide 
invitation to join the Red Cross is ex- 
tended, begins Armistice Day and ends 
Thanksgiving. 


Corporal Punishment 


N THE report of the Departmental 
Committee on Corporal Punish- 
ment, appointed by the Home Secretary 
of England, the question was discussed 
whether birching is a deterrent. The 
statistical evidence on this point is very 
limited. An inquiry conducted by the 
Juvenile Organizations Committee of 
the Board of Education in four centers 
of population showed that out of 574 
children birched, 222 appeared before 
the courts again within six months, 109 
within twelve months, and 109 within 
two years. In all, 440, or over 76 per 
cent, were charged with a fresh offence 
within two years of being birched. 
Comparison of these records with those 
of children dealt with in other ways ap- 
peared to show that birching has been 
less effective as a deterrent than other 
methods of treatment. While 76 per 
cent of those birched had reappeared 
within two years, the corresponding 
percentage for those put on probation 
was nearly 48 per cent, for those fined 
35 per cent, and for those bound over 
28 per cent. From these figures the 
Committee drew the conclusion—'‘ap- 
parently the use of the birch does very 
little good, for one out of every four 
birched returns in less than one 
month.” —W orld Education W. F. E. A. 


Film Strip Prices for Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1939 


Prices for film strips issued by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year 1938-39 are 
lower than those that were in effect 
during the past fiscal year, according 
to an announcement recently made by 
the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment. Photo Lab., Inc., 3825 Georgia 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C., was 
awarded the contract for film strip pro- 
duction as the result of the low bid 
it submitted in competition with other 
firms. 

The prices for film strips until June 
30, 1939, will range from 45 to 65 
cents each, depending upon the num- 
ber of illustrations in the series. The 
majority of the 300 series that the De- 
partment has available will sell for 45 
or 50 cents each. Film strips are avail- 
able on such subjects as soil conser- 
vation, farm crops, dairying, farm 
animals, farm forestry, plant and animal 
diseases and pests, roads, farm eco- 
nomics, farm engineering, home eco- 
nomics, and adult and junior extension 
work. Lecture notes are provided with 
each film strip purchased, with the ex- 
ception of those that are self-explana- 
tory. 

A list of available film strips and 
instructions on how to purchase them 


November, 1938 


may be obtained by writing to the Ex. 
tension Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Necrology 

















WILLIAM W. EVANS 


WILLIAM W. EVANS, superintendent 
of the Columbia County schools, died 
at his home in Bloomsburg, October 6. 
Superintendent Evans was president of 
PSEA in 1921. 

CHARLES P. JOHN KING, a high school 
teacher in West Catasauqua, died Sep- 
tember 11 in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
after a three-weeks’ illness. He became 
ill on his way home from a honeymoon 
trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Epwarp A. TAMKIN, a junior high 
school teacher in Philadelphia was shot 
and wounded critically September 12 
when he refused a command to “‘stick 
‘em up.” 

HELEN HARTLEY, a beneficiary of the 
PSEA Welfare Fund who died August 
28 at the age of 96, taught school in the 
early days for $8.00 a month. She 
boarded around and walked nine miles 
to school Monday and Friday. 

SARAH F. SIMPSON, a teacher in the 
Kensington schools of Philadelphia for 
53 years prior to her retirement in 1926, 
died September 16. 

ALICE JANE TRITLE of Chambers- 
burg, a beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare 
Fund, died September 4. 

LENA KarpP, a teacher at Penn Treaty 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, was 
killed September 30 under a subway 
train. 


New Bibliography on 
Constitution 

Publication of a bibliography for 
school use on the Constitution of the 
United States and its formation, has 
been completed by the Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, accord- 
ing to State Superintendent Lester K. 
Ade. The bibliography, which is in 
pamphlet form, has been prepared by 
the Historical Commission in conjunc- 
tion with the social studies division of 
the Bureau of Instruction, and is de- 
signed especially for the elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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Calendar 
November 1-7—American Art Week 
November 4—Assn. of Liberal Arts 


Colleges of Pa., State Council 
Chamber, Education Bldg., Har- 
risburg, Frederick G. Henke, 


President, Meadville 

November 4-5—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. Mar- 
garet A. MacDonald, President, 
Cheltenham H. S., Elkins Park 

November 4-5—-Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of Food Service Directors, 
Rochester, N. Y. Etta H. Handy, 
Chairman, University of Rochester 

November 6-12—American Education 
Week 

November 13-19—Children’s 
Week 





Book | 


November 24-26—National Council of | 


Teachers of English, Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis. Eleanor Boykin, Secre- 
tary, 246 Waverly Place, N. Y. C. 

November 25-26—National Council for 
the Social Studies, Wm. Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. R. O. Hughes, 
Chairman, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh 

December 9-10—-Pa. Assn. for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, Harrisburg. Publicity, Eliza- 
beth McHose, Sr. H. S., Reading 

December 27-29—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


1939 

February 25-March 2—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

March 22-25—-Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 21-22—Northeastern Convention 
District, Scranton 

April 22—Western Pa. Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC, California 

April 29-30—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, 12th Annual 
State Contest, Norristown 

July 2-6—National Education Associa- 


tion, San Francisco, Calif. Willard | 


E. Givens, 
teenth St., Washington, D. C. 
August 6-11—World Federation of 
Education Assns., Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, Vel W. Lamkin, 
Secretary-General, 1201-16th St., 

Washington, D. C. 


GREENSBURG has added general shop 
for boys and general homemaking 
classes for girls. In the high school the 
entire commercial curriculum has been 
revised in the light of the changing em- 
‘amg in these fields. Salesmanship has 

een added to the course. 


Secretary, 1201 Six- | 








BoyveR-CHEYNEY- W HITE 


The 
PROGRESS 
ARITHMETICS 


offer such outstanding improvements ds these to 
achieve a new integration of learning and doing: 











Close union of text and work materials. Concentration on social content. 


Straight-to-the-mark study plan. New standards of drill control. 
Easy natural introduction of each new Cumulative review and tests as integral 
step. work. 


Each book a text and workbook, complete with all materials for a year’s work. 


PROBLEMS 
IN 
AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


As modern as the front-page problems making American history today. 
Realistic materials, effectively presented. 


MACMILLAN’S 
‘" MODERN °: 
DICTIONARY 


Hailed as the most serviceable ready-reference dictionary ever devised for 
school use. More than 140,000 entries covering every field. Regular and 
Thumb-Indexed Editions. 








PATTERSON, 
LITTLE, 
and Burcu 














THE ola COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 

















When You Change Your 
Address 


Whenever you change your residence address notify the PSEA office, 400 


at once. Otherwise you fail to receive 


North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 


the JOURNAL and the Association is caused unnecessary expense. 













































Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution—lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification 
requirements. 
College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg .......... Business and Atypical Education ............ Francis B. Haas 
CeO Sus ckwen cee Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ...... Robert M. Steele 
ere Industrial Arts and Home Economics ....... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
EE 6026s cs cwanen DOME: inne she dnd aginienvisdesecnscaviel Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... NN NIN 5555 50's 5 nip. on dee wee ee eww T. T. Allen 
ere re ay re ree rr rere ys Carmon Ross 
LEDS ae OR Art, Business, Home Economics & Music ...... Samuel Fausold 
Eee ee Library SR Ae SIE os ois he ei eesens ee Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ........<:s Pe NI i dcee nen ccnscbicenteasaaed John G. Flowers 
IED <x oacerde veces Home Economics and Music ................. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millereville ........0% Library—Industrial Arts ..................4. Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ...... Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ I ID cv kc heeded csn eee eeKs eed Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................ Charles S. Swope ec 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 
Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the previous elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- l 
calaureate degree curriculum. O . 
Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 
CATALOGS ON REQUEST ,. ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT | 
: 





